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LORDS OF MISRULE. 


We have been reading lately a book on the 
new German literature by Percival Pollard, 
a meteor of American criticism, who dazzled 
and died a few years ago. It has something 
of the mingled vitriol and honey, irony and 
enthusiasm which makes Heine’s ‘‘ Romantic 
School’’ good reading after the lapse of 
three-quarters of a century. Like much re- 
cent criticism of note Pollard’s work is im- 
pressionistic and it deals with the near and 
the new. ‘‘What is that plant?’’ an artist 
was asked, of some nondescript growth in his 
picture. ‘*‘That is the foreground plant,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I use a great deal of it.’’ So does 
the new school of critics. Values and dis- 
tance and aerial perspective may go hang for 
all they care. They fight shoulder to shoulder 
with the artists and writers who are forcing 
their way to the front, and perhaps their 
narrowness is a necessity. A phalanx has to 
be narrow to make any impression on the 
opposing ranks. 

Besides the lack of a sense of proportion 
which Pollard shares with most impression- 
istie critics, he has obliquities of outlook of 
his own. It is well enough for a critic to have 
certain objects or persons of dislike. It makes 
for lively writing. But the unprejudiced 
reader has a right to allow for such imperfect 
sympathies. Brahmins, we suppose, have 
bowels; American millionaires are, at least, 
vertebrate animals; and it is not actually a 
penitentiary offence to indite a ‘‘best seller.’” 
These are red rags, however, which excite Pol- 
lard to fury. 

His worst offence against the critical spirit 
is his belief that the literature he has in view 
is new and strange; that its excesses are more 
excessive, its abnormalities more abnormal 
than have been known before. All literature 
is a study of abnormalities, which is only to 
say that it is a study of human nature. The 
absolutely sane, normal, standard human 
being is a myth. The derelictions of one per- 
son are to the right hand, the derelictions of 
another to the left. The enthusiasms of one 
seem insanities to another. ‘‘Everybody is 
queer but thee and me,’’ said the Quaker to 
his wife, ‘‘and I am not sure that thee is quite 
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right." To anyone who is versed in the Revo- 


lutionary literature of a hundred years ago | 


the work of Bierbaum, Wedekind, and Schnitz- 
ler, and their English and French contempo- 
raries, will seem but a minor eruption of the 
earthquake spirit. 

There has been, or is, however, a period of 
expansion, of explosion. The sun has its 
eycle when it cools and contracts in compara- 
tive peace, and then it has its cycle of sun 
spots, and so with literature. The long cool- 
ing period of the eighteenth century was 
followed by the tremendous outburst which 
preceded and followed the French Revolution. 
The shorter era which we denominate the 
Victorian Age has been broken up by lesser 
upheavals of the same sort, marked by the 
appearance of such writers as Zola, De Mau- 
passant, Verlaine in France, D’Annunzio in 
Italy, Shaw, Wilde, Wells in England, and 
the German writers we have named. It does 
not follow that the writers who best express 
the spirit of their age, whether that be one 
of contraction or expansion, are necessarily 
the best. Down through the ages goes a 
golden line of pure artists, who deal with the 
permanent elements of human nature and 
work with the enduring colors of art. Gray, 
Collins, Keats, Tennyson, even Goethe, Scott, 
and Dickens in their best work, are beyond 
or above the spirit of any age. 

The Greeks had their Dionysian myth with 
its recurring festivals; the Romans had their 
Saturnalia; the Middle Ages had their Lords 
of Misrule. Apparently humanity must at 
intervals either let off steam, or go mad. En- 
glish and German literature have been letting 
off steam at a great rate during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Nietzsche has been the philosopher of the 
period. In most things he was the pupil of 
Schopenhauer, but he had a more glancing 
and pungent way of putting ideas. Of course 
there is practically nothing new in his thought. 
There is enough revolutionary stuff in Emer- 
son to make a Nietzsche, but it was negatived 
and made innocuous by the conservatism and 
optimistic idealism in which it was wrapped 
up. Carlyle preached the doctrine of the 
Superman though he did not use the word 
which really belongs to Goethe. 

Nietzsche revolted from Wagner because of 
two things: the latter’s trend toward relig- 
ion, even sacerdotalism, and his attitude 
toward woman. Women in Wagner always 








save the situation. They are the inspirers and 
regenerators of man. To Nietzsche, follow- 
ing Schopenhauer, they were little better than 
animals. ‘‘When you go among women, do 
not forget the whip,”’ he said. In most mod- 
ern German poets and playwrights, and in 
a good many recent English novelists, there 
is an almost total abandonment of the angel 
theory of womanhood. We know from Tacitus 
that this fine respect for woman was a basic 
principle of Teutonic life. We know from the 
old Irish poems and Welsh legends that it was 
a dominant feeling in the Celtic race. It was 
the principle of Chivalry, and reinforced by 
the idealism of Dante and Petrarch has been 
implicit in all the higher literature of En- 
gland and Germany. Even Goethe, after 
Burns the most naturalistic as well as amo- 
rous of poets, holds a brief for the ‘‘ Ever- 
womanly that leads us on.’’ The new writers, 
whether in prose or verse, will have none of 
this. They are just as frankly appreciative 
of the physical charms of woman as the old 
ones, but they do not look to her for light 
and leading. They are willing that woman 
should be as immoral as man, provided she 
gives him pleasure. As far as the making of 
literature is concerned, this theory is just as 
good as the other one. It is the theory of the 
whole East, it is largely the theory of an- 
tiquity. Poetry is always saved by sensuous- 
ness; it is always damned by didacticism. In 
the point of view of life, however, the chiv- 
alric theory certainly seems the better one. 
Women may object, as many of them are 
doing to-day, to be set apart for goodness, 
to be elected as the elevators of man. But 
the horrible examples of their fate in the other 
direction which crowd the plays of modern 
Germany and the novels of modern England, 
would seem to indicate that they had better 
keep their place as goddesses if they possibly 
can. 

The turning away from religion and sacer- 
dotalism which Nietzsche voiced had more rea- 
son in it. The formalism of the churches had 
hardened into hypocrisy. The humiliations, 
the prostrations, the scourgings of the flesh 
which they ineuleated weakened man’s soul 
and body when they were practiced in reality; 
and when they were a mere pretence made 
his life a living lie. Better the frankest ani- 
malism, the most ruthless trampling through 
the world, than this loss of initiative, this 
cloaked appearance. Of course the Super- 
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man is no new apparition in either life or 
literature. Napoleon only brings up the rear 
of a long line of conscienceless conquerors, 
and the Don Juans, Karl Moors, Manfreds, 
and Marmions are scattered over literature. 
But when there is a democratic outbreak into 
this field of human effort, when it becomes 
universal to be without religion or restraint, 
the thing is simply impossible. The Super- 
man of the suburbs, the Demogorgon of the 
department shop are ridiculous figures. And 
man is a thing of form and fear. His life is 
short; the night is near; and if his need to 
worship something did not constrain him, his 
dread of the future would force him on his 
knees. Accordingly right on the heels of 
Nietzsche, the herald of chaos, comes Eucken, 
with his vitalistie mysticism and his preach- 
ing of redemption, and Bergson with his at- 
tempt to rear again the banners of Metaphysic 
which Science had banished to the rear. Berg- 
son’s system is a strong effort for synthesis 
after destructive analysis had done its worst; 
it is a struggle to know in the region where 
Science had said there was nothing knowable. 
But at bottom it is as material as the Science 
which it tries to displace or supplement. If 
there is nothing but Becoming; if the stream 
of existence, *‘which runs, and as it runs, 
forever must run on,”’ is all; if there is no 
Being to act and be acted upon by this flux 
of things; if human life be only a series of 
unconnected moments; then immortality is a 
dream, and morality a matter of little moment. 

Woman's rights, Socialism, the uplift of 
the masses, questions of education, all those 
matters furnish material for contemporary 
European literature. And they are all lega- 
cies from the French Revolution or some re- 
moter day. It is as if humanity had only 
marked time in the interval, and had now 
suddenly started to keep step to the music 
of the past. The woman propaganda has 
hardly yet caught up to the programme set 
forth by Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. Tom 
Paine, Godwin, Shelley, are still in advance 
of our most recent radicals. The community 
idea of property ownership has been promul- 
gated again and again. The discussion of 
all these things keeps the world from stagnat- 
ing, perhaps keeps oppression from becoming 
too bitter. Most of them will sooner or later 
be put into practice. But we doubt if any 
millennium will result, or any appreciable 
change in human conditions. 





We rather smiled in the beginning of this 
article at Pollard’s pet prejudices; but in- 
deed we consider that his polemic against the 
spinelessness, the timidity, the insipidity of 
American literature, is the best part of his 
book. Mediocrity is written large over most 
of our contemporary work. We drive our 
artists in color and line abroad, and they, 
breathing the free intellectual air of Europe, 
develop until they loom large in the eyes of 
the world. But we condemn our stay-at-home 
men of letters to live in an atmosphere of 
dull provineiality which asphyxiates them. It 
is not that we do not know what is being 
thought in the larger world. We do not stop 
European ideas at our custom-houses, but we 
impose an internal tax on American thinkers 
and artists which crushes them into silence. 
The most advanced or owtré European works 
are accepted with complacency by our readers 
or playgoers, but any approach to sensuous- 
ness by a native poet, any discussion of under- 
lying problems of life by a home thinker, any 
questionings as to the providential arrange- 
ment which imposes the Morgans and Rocke- 
fellers on us by a compatriot economist, are 
frowned down upon, and in fact cannot get 
themselves printed. Like the Queen of Spain 
the American woman has no legs, and our 
lords of finance control too many publications 
and churches and professional parasites to 
have their doings questioned. Meanwhile vul- 
garity and triviality and utter literary rot 
are rampant. The people who purvey this 
stuff get rich and the State rewards with 
Ambassadorships and high office the dealers 
in prose and verse twaddle or provincial plati- 
tudes. We had better let loose Lords of Mis- 
rule, like those who are working in Europe 
to-day, rather than rest in this mediocrity. 

CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


LAW AND LITERATURE have their mutual 
affinities as well as their mutual antagonisms. 
Though as a rule our practising lawyers enter- 
tain a more or less unconscious contempt for 
‘‘mere literature,’’ there are noteworthy ex- 
ceptions — jurists who brave the derision of 
their professional brethren by cultivating the 
muse in their spare hours. An eminent New 
York lawyer (his name will be found below), 
who has committed the indiscretion of writ- 
ing some excellent magazine articles, now has 
to submit to the jocosely ironical greeting from 
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a brother lawyer of distinction, ‘‘ Well, how 
is the poet to-day?’’ And another, who 
once delivered an address on the author of 
‘*Brahma,’’ is referred to, with similar tire- 
some persistence, as ‘‘the Emersonian law- 
yer.’’ Literature’s debt to men of legal 
training is too considerable for more than the 
briefest passing mention here. Walter Scott’s 
name alone is enough to prove that the study 
of Blackstone need not dry up the springs of 
poetry and romance. Indeed, Blackstone him- 
self is not without felicities of style. Lincoln, 
a lawyer of distinction long before he wrote 
his Gettysburg address, is now recognized as a 
master of pure and vigorous and at the same 
time graceful English. Choate and Webster 
are still read with enjoyment. One of the 
notable books of the present season, a book 
that no intelligent reader can fail to find in- 
teresting, is from the pen of a lawyer,— Mr. 
Theron G. Strong’s *‘Landmarks of a Law- 
yer’s Lifetime.’’ Another New York lawyer, 
Mr. Joseph S. Auerbach, has just given us, in 
two scholarly volumes, a collection of his 
‘**Essays and Miscellanies,’’ wherein, both by 
example and precept, he renders noble service 
to the cause of careful and correct English. 
He is a college graduate of the old school, the 
school that knew not vocational training and 
bread-and-butter studies, the school that took 
its teachings in sentence-construction and the 
logical presentation of thought from the Greek 
and Latin classics. From this apostle of cul- 
ture let us quote, in closing, a few words on 
style: ‘‘Great thoughts and great emotions 
find their true interpretation, and are made 
manifest in the infinite variety of the style of 
illustrious, creative minds, as the several 
strings of a musical instrument are waked to 
harmony by the touch of the master. Style is 
not something separate and apart from the 
printed word, any more than in the concep- 
tion of the devout worshipper, is God Himself 
a being outside of and aloof from the throb- 
bing life of His universe; style is not mere 
ornamentation and adornment of the uttered 
thought, but its very soul. And it finds elo- 
quent and persuasive voice, only when, as 
though within a great temple, men consecrate 
themselves to the spirit of culture.”’ 
. . . 

WHY WE HAVE NO HIGH CoMEDY, like Sheri- 
dan’s ‘‘The Rivals’? and ‘*The Sehool for 
Seandal,’’ and Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’’ and many more of that old order 
which every veteran play-goer cherishes in 
fond remembrance, is explained by Mr. Clay- 
ton Hamilton in a preface to Sir Henry 
Arthur Jones’s *‘Mary Goes First,’’ lately 
published in the Drama League series. He 
says: ‘*‘High comedy requires for its inspira- 


‘* 





tion a social tradition that has been handed 
down for centuries. It has frequently been 
said that it takes three generations to make a 
gentleman; but it takes more than three to 
develop a comedy of manners. Manners do 
not become a theme for satire until they have 
been crystallized into a code; and, to laugh 
politely, a playwright must have an aristoc- 
racy to laugh at. The spirit of our people is 
inexorably opposed to the very idea of an 
aristocracy of birth; we cannot have an aris- 
tocracy of wealth, since the phrase itself pre- 
sents an irresoluble contradiction in terms; 
and we have hardly yet had time to develop 
an aristocracy of culture. To all intents and 
purposes, the United States is still a country 
without an upper class, and the chaos of our 
social system precludes the possibility of 
social satire in our native drama. As Walter 
Prichard Eaton has pithily remarked, most of 
our American comedies must be classed as 
comedies of bad manners. We laugh uproari- 
ously at impoliteness on our stage, because we 
have not yet learned to laugh delicately at 
politeness. We are amused at the eccentrici- 
ties of bad behavior, because we have not yet 
learned to be amused at the eccentricities of 
good behavior. High comedy is the last of all 
dramatic types to be established in the art of 
any nation, and until we have had time to 
develop a native comedy of manners we must 
content ourselves with an appreciation of the 
social satires of our somewhat older cousins 
overseas. In this particular domain of art 
America is still a province of Great Britain.”’ 
Not an immediately hopeful outlook for high 
comedy in America; but as all things are pos- 
sible to genius, it may be that some brilliant 
native playwright will arise to refute the logic 
of Mr. Clayton Hamilton. 
. . . 

FRENCHWOMEN WHO WRITE FOR A LIVELI- 
Hoop do not yet equal in number their pro- 
fessional sisters in England or in this country. 
but they are increasing, and their work com- 
monly has a style and finish not so often 
attained by the English or the American 
woman writer. In journalism, as the London 
‘*Times’’ Paris correspondent remarks, the 
women are making their influence felt more 
and more in France; and one significant evi- 
dence that they take themselves seriously, and 
are taken seriously by others, in this work, is 
the fact that no woman writer for the French 
press is ever called a journaliste—a term 
that would be deemed little short of defama- 
tory to her—but she enjoys the distinction 
of being known as a femme de lettres or a 
collaboratrice. The subjects that a woman 
writer can handle better than a man are 
numerous, and she no longer shows herself 
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bashful about treating of those that prop- 
erly fall within man’s domain. Some of the 
prominent women journalists, or ‘‘women of 
letters,’’ mentioned by the ‘‘Times’’ writer 
are Madame Brisson, editor (or, if the less 
emancipated prefer it, editress) of ‘‘Les 
Annales,’’ known for her work in aid of girls’ 
education, Madame de Broutelles, at the head 
of ‘‘La Vie Heureuse’’ and ‘‘La Mode Pra- 
tique,’’ famous for her successful efforts to 
secure the dowering of a certain number of 
poor girls every year, and Mademoiselle Val- 
entine Thomson, who conducts ‘‘La Vie Fémi- 
nine,’’ a journal that bids fair to accomplish 
notable results in the field of women’s work, 
especially in those departments having to do 
with hygiene and philanthropy. Other women 
journalists of Paris might be named who, as 
leader-writers, stand on an equal footing with 
men and receive the same material recognition 
of their ability. It may indeed be not far 
from the truth that, as one of these writing 
Frenchwomen expresses it, ‘‘en France la 
femme est presque omnipotente.’’ The Cail- 
laux-Calmette incident certainly reveals mo- 
mentous possibilities, not to say actualities, as 
to the Frenchwoman’s influence in affairs of 
some importance. 


PRIMITIVE COLLEGE CUSTOMS, as occasionally 
referred to in time-stained letters or early 
memoirs, not seldom show an uncouthness 
and rudeness that encourage one to believe 
that the academic world really does move in 
the direction of better things. The recent 
publication of some century-old letters of 
Dr. Nathan Smith, founder of the medical 
schools at Dartmouth, Yale, Bowdoin, and the 
University of Vermont, reveals some curious 
fashions in student pranks a hundred years 
ago. Writing in 1814 from New Haven, where 
he had two sons at college, to his wife at Han- 
over, he says: ‘‘ We have lately had some diffi- 
culty in the School between the cooks and the 
scholars. A cook abused one of the scholars 
in the kitchen and the scholars put the cook 
under the pump and pumped him, as it is 
called. I think, however, it will be settled 
without much difficulty. Solon was one who 
helped to pump the cook, but so many assisted 
in the thing that the blame will be light on 
the individuals.’’ Then, as now, there was 
safety in numbers where breaches of discipline 
were concerned. While quoting from this 
curiously interesting collection of letters, one 
is tempted to give a sample of the love-letters 
of that time by reproducing Nathan Smith’s 
written proposal of marriage to the daughter 
of General Jonathan Chase, of Cornish, N. H. 
The letter is dated at Cornish, January 22, 
1794, and runs, without preliminary endear- 





ments, thus: ‘‘Sally: You will excuse the 
precipitancy with which I proceed in my en- 
deavors to accomplish my connection with you. 
I expected last evening to have set off for 
Hanover this morning, and I could not endure 
the least uncertainty till I returned, therefore 
I discovered my wishes respecting you to your 
Sire and Marm last evening, and they have 
generously given me leave to marry with you. 
I hope I shall never meet with your disap- 
probation. Transported with Joy and Expec- 
tation I am Your sincere Lover, Nathan 
Smith.’’ It is reasonable to infer that the 
charming Sally had already shown herself 
favorable to the ardent Nathan’s suit. 


THE SACRIFICE OF A NEAT BIT OF IMAGERY is 
one of the unavoidable consequences (ruth- 
lessly disregarded by those responsible) of 
the digging of the Cape Cod Canal, which was 
opened with appropriate ceremonies July 29. 
That gaping stretch of water, which now 
makes Cape Cod an island, does irreparable 
damage to the third paragraph of Thoreau’s 
book named from the sandy peninsula tra- 
versed by him three times and then made the 
subject of a memorable work from his pen. 
The paragraph reads thus: ‘‘Cape Cod is the 
bared and bended arm of Massachusetts: the 
shoulder is at Buzzard’s Bay; the elbow, or 
erazy-bone, at Cape Mallebarre; the wrist at 
Truro; and the sandy fist at Provincetown,— 
behind which the State stands on her guard, 
with her back to the Green Mountains, and 
her feet planted on the floor of the ocean, 
like an athlete protecting her Bay,— boxing 
with northeast storms, and, ever and anon, 
heaving up her Atlantic adversary from the 
lap of earth,—ready to thrust forward her 
other fist, which keeps guard the while upon 
her breast at Cape Ann.’’ What might will 
there henceforth be in that ‘‘bared and 
bended arm’’ now that it is severed at the 
shoulder, and what protection can that ‘‘sandy 
fist’’ afford to the bay it has so long guarded, 
now that the enemy is free to steal in behind 
that fist in the outrageous fashion made both 
possible and easy by those who have so cruelly 
amputated the arm? However, there may be 
a grain of comfort, of a utilitarian sort, in the 
reflection that what is poetry’s loss is com- 
meree’s gain; and we still have, and are likely 
to retain, the consolation of the unimpaired 
pugilistic capabilities of that ‘‘other fist’’ at 
Cape Ann. ee 


A LIBRARY TO SUIT THE TEMPER OF THE 
TIMES, composed of more than fifteen thou- 
sand volumes bound in the finest manner, and 
lately catalogued in a handsome privately 
printed octavo of one thousand and twenty- 
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two pages, with frontispiece showing a part 
of the splendid collection, is the possession of 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel John P. Nichol- 
son, U. 8S. V., of Philadelphia. Colonel Nich- 
olson is Recorder-in-chief of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, and the military library he has col- 
lected is in many respects worthy of the 
much-misused adjective unique. Nearly every 
important work is considerably extended by 
the insertion of autograph letters, rare plates, 
maps, and other illustrative material. The 
handwriting of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Meade, Thomas, McClellan, Pope, McDowell, 
Lee, Jackson, and others of note in connection 
with our Civil War, is to be seen in many an 
inserted letter or other document. Here, too, 
is preserved the original manuscript of one 
of the volumes of the Comte de Paris’s his- 
tory of this conflict; and Jefferson Davis’s 
inaugural address and his messages to Con- 
gress are here to be found, under a Richmond 
imprint, as also General Buell’s notes on 
Shiloh, in his own handwriting. Grant’s 
memoirs are enriched with his letter to Pem- 
berton, written at Vicksburg, March 2, 1863, 
and also with eighty-two plates, eight maps, 
and many clippings. Sheridan’s memoirs, in 
a presentation copy, are extended to four vol- 
umes by the insertion of much valuable mat- 
ter, and Sherman’s to eight volumes by a 
similar treatment. To those interested in the 
literature of warfare, and especially of our 
own struggle to preserve the Union, this col- 
leetion is priceless; and it is no wonder there 
is a feeling in Philadelphia that it should not, 
like the famous Lambert library recently dis- 
persed, be suffered to pass eventually under 
the auctioneer’s hammer, but should be ac- 
quired by the city and preserved in a suitable 
building. ey 

Boy NATURE TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO was 
much like boy nature to-day. Boys are the 
stiffest of conservatives, and there is little if 
any change, from century to century, in the 
typical boy’s unwritten code. As an illus- 
tration of the eternal boyish there has come 
down to us a Greek letter written on papyrus 
and dating back, it is conjectured, to the sec- 
ond or third century of our era. It was un- 
earthed on the site of Oxyrynchus, is now in 
the safe keeping of the Bodleian Library, and 
its contents, as already made public in trans- 
lation, are as follows: ‘‘Theon to his father 
Theon, greeting. It was a fine thing of you 
not to take me with you to the city! If you 
won't take me with you to Alexandria I won’t 
write you a letter or speak to you or say good- 
bye to you; and if you go to Alexandria I 
won't take your hand nor ever greet you 





again. That is what will happen if you won’t 
take me. Mother said to Archelaus: ‘It quite 
upsets him to be left behind.’ It was good of 
you to send me presents on the 12th, the day 
you sailed. Send me a lyre, I implore you. 
If you don’t, I won’t eat, I won’t drink; 
there now!’’ To this lad the old adage evi- 
dently took a slightly modified form,— ‘‘ Vita 
sine musica mors est,’’ though we are left in 
darkness as to the issue of the threatened 
hunger strike. How the fond father must 
have chuckled at his young hopeful’s tremen- 
dous earnestness of purpose and vigor of 
utterance! oor 
THE COWARDICE OF THEIR CONVICTIONS was 
signally displayed by those in session at the 
recent annual convention of the National Edu- 
eation Association when, after manifesting a 
friendly attitude toward the self-appointed 
simplifiers of our spelling, they refused to 
sanction the use of the simplified forms in the 
official publication of their own proceedings. 
An ideally simple and regular system of spell- 
ing, like an ideally logical and grammatical 
scheme of language, will be forthcoming in 
an ideally systematized and standardized 
(that is, an intolerably faultless) world, 
which, fortunately for us, we shall not live 
to see. Meanwhile the denaturizing of our 
orthography is discussed and urged, recom- 
mended to others and, with prudent forbear- 
ance, avoided in practice by most of those who 
theoretically favor it. One is reminded of the 
old fable of belling the cat — a laudable enter- 
prise in the abstract, but presenting in the 
concrete certain insuperable difficulties. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


GROCER-SHOP CRITICISM AND REAL 
CRITICISM. 


(To the Editor of Tue Dra.) 


I have followed with some interest the discussion 
of “Literary Criticism in American Periodicals” 
begun by Professor Bliss Perry in the “ Yale Re- 
view” and continued in a leading article on 
“ Grocer-shop Criticism” in a recent issue of THE 
Dia. Professor Perry brings a heavy indictment 
against periodical criticism in America; but after 
reading his censure and your comment, I find it 
easier than before to explain why criticism has 
with us risen to no higher levels. For while in @ 
country which is, in the realm of ideas, one of the 
most conservative in the world, it is neither new 
nor surprising to find even so authoritative an 
organ of opinion as your own thrown into a panic¢ 
when brought face to face with a new idea, still it 
is surprising if not new to find Tue Dist accept 
from the pen of a distinguished scholar in our 
oldest university the theory that the processes of 
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literary criticism are the same as those which the 
grocer employs in weighing his commodities. 

Possibly it may be absurd to argue when the 
cause is so hopeless; but surely it must have 
oceurred to you that the grocer’s scales measure 
weight while the literary critic is concerned with 
quality,— a thing not so easy to compute, even for 

ers. Surely it must have occurred to you that 
while the weights and measures of a grocer are 
possible of minute ascertainment and universal 
acceptance, measures of criticism ean never be 
stated with the same precision, or even if so stated, 
ean never be certain of universal intelligence, not 
to mention universal acceptance. Pounds and 
bushels may be readily converted into kilograms 
all the world over, and may serve to weigh or 
measure Irish potatoes, Spanish olives, Arabian 
dates, and Chinese ginger; but I challenge THE 
Dra to state its literary standards with such pre- 
cision as will make them applicable alike to the 
literary output of Ireland, Spain, Arabia, and 
China. Surely it must have ceeurred to you that 
while the grocer .should aim at an external and 
mechanical standard wholly outside of the things 
which he measures, the mechanical and external are 
exactly what artistic standards should seek to 
avoid. Surely it must have occurred to you that 
while a grocer can weigh turnips just as well even 
if he hates and despises them, and need never 
have tasted one in his life, the critic, on the other 
hand, must be called to his profession by a love 
of books, and can never judge rightly without real 
sympathy. Surely it must have occurred to you — 
but I stand appalled at the thought of all the 
things that should have oceurred to you before 
you committed yourself to Professor Perry’s 
puerile metaphor of the grocer critic. 

The fact is (and it is so important that it must 
be stated clearly and frankly) that both you and 
he have a wholly vague and confused idea as to 
what criticism really means. I might pass lightly 
over the illustration from the grocer-shop, but one 
of the passages which you quote with approval 
from Professor Perry’s article is unmistakable. The 
real difficulty, he says, is that Americans are inter- 
ested in “stock-market criticism,” in “ baseball 
criticism,” in “ political, social, and economic criti- 
ceism,” even in “musical or dramatic criticism,” 


» but not in the “criticism of books.” Now, the 


first essential to any understanding of what criti- 
eism is, is to understand that the word when used 
in connection with “baseball criticism” or “ po- 
litieal criticism ” has no more to do with the word 
“eriticism” when applied to literature or other 
art, than a clothes-horse has to do with a real horse, 
or a geometrical circle with a literary circle, or a 
progressive euchre party with the Progressive 
Party, or a firing line with a line of verse. I am 
afraid that the confusion is hopelessly entrenched 
m our thought, but it is the duty of journals like 
Tue Diat and of scholars like Professor Perry to 
clarify such confusion and not to make it denser. 

_ I remember that a friend of mine, hearing of my 
intention to write a History of Literary Criticism, 
onee suggested that I include in it a history of the 
enitical spirit in all forms of intellectual activity, 
rather than merely a history of the criticism of 





books. The suggestion had an impressive sound, 
but it was no more valuable than a suggestion to 
include in a book on horses all the horsey things 
in the world, ineluding race-track touts, horse- 
radish, clothes-horses, and hippopotamuses. An 
Italian scholar once attempted a task of this kind, 
and in the jumble of science, jurisprudence, eco- 
nomies, and “ critical” philosophy, literary criti- 
cism is reduced to a sorry state. The criticism of 
literature is, first of all, a distinct and separate art, 
and involves the re-living in the eritie’s mind of 
the work which he is criticizing; it involves, that is 
to say, a re-creation of the artist’s work, before it 
rises above the work to become an act of judgment. 
It is only as a metaphor that this art may be said 
to have any connection whatever with the purely 
intellectual processes of “ political, social, or eco- 
nomic criticism.” It is this confusion which viti- 
ates the criticism of Matthew Arnold, from whom 
Professor Perry tamely receives it; and it is un- 
necessary to charge you with the same confusion, 
since you confess it yourself: “that THe Dra has 
upheld this view for upwards of thirty years is 
well known to our (your) readers.” 

This charge, you will understand, involves 
neither the probity nor the value of your practice. 
That THe Dzau has never yielded to the shameless 
puffery and dishonesty characteristic of so much 
periodical writing about books is incontestable. It 
has always stated its honest opinions about them. 
But honesty of opinion is not criticism any more 
than honesty of character is statesmanship. It is 
true that in our political life corruption has been 
so blatant and pervasive that our present concern 
seems to be rather with honesty than with states- 
manship; and it may be true that in our literary 
life our first concern now is with honest opinions 
rather than with creative criticism. If this is so, 
our periodicals are in the same stage of develop- 
ment as our politics; but surely the day must come 
when honesty, alike in reviews and polities, will 
be taken for granted, and a search be made, not 
for honest writers or honest men, but for true 
erities and true statesmen. We shall prepare the 
way for that day when we clarify the concept of 
“criticism” and make it plain what criticism 
really is. 

There is one other confusion of thought which 
you share with Professor Perry, and which I 
should like to use this opportunity of making 
clear. I do not intend to defend what you are 
pleased to call my “foolish vaporings,” but I think 
it only fair that you should permit me to clarify 
at least one point in my own doctrine which you 
apparently completely misapprehend. Your edi- 
torial, as I understand it, includes among other 
things a defence of critical judgment as an essen- 
tial element in the act of criticism, and you imply 
that in my lecture on “ The New Criticism ” I have 
thrown the idea of critical judgment to the winds, 
and invite the critic to enjoy without judging. 
Nothing could be clearer, however, than that this 
is not my point of view, and that I have insisted 
always that a critic must judge books as well as 
enjoy them. In my lecture I distinetly pointed 
out that the failure of modern impressionistic 
criticism consists in the very fact that it disre- 
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gards this element of critical judgment. I said 
then and I say now, that enjoyment and judgment 
always fall “short of their highest powers unless 
mystically mated,—judgment erecting its edicts 
into arbitrary standards and conventions, enjoy- 
ment lost in the mazes of its sensuous indecision.” 

There is no conflict, then, between you and Pro- 
fessor Perry on the one side and myself on the 
other, so far as the idea of judgment in criticism 
is concerned. We differ, however, in this,— that 
you are willing to accept what I have ealled “ arbi- 
trary standards and conventions” whenever they 
have come to us from the past, and I have made 
it the study of my life to find out exactly what 
these conventions are, and to point out in exactly 
what respect they are arbitrary and outworn. 
Among the instruments of criticism which I be- 
lieve to have been outworn in this way are the old 
empirical “rules” according to which classical 
criticism in a former age judged every work of 
art. A Latin poet like Horace, brought face to 
face with a new play, would have said, “ This is 
a bad play because it disobeys the old rule that 
not more than three speakers shall be on the stage 
at any one time.” A French elassicist like Boileau, 
brought into contact with a new play, would have 
said, “ This is a bad play because it disregards the 
old rule that the theme of every play shall not 
extend beyond twenty-four hours.” An English 
reviewer like Lord Jeffrey, brought into contact 
with a new poem, would have said, “ This is bad 
poetry because it disregards the old rule that an 
heroie couplet should come to a distinct close at 
the end of every two lines.” And a Vietorian 
American like Professor Perry, brought into con- 
tact with a new work of art, would in similar 
manner say, “ This is a bad work of art because 
it disregards the rules which happened to be 
popular at the time when I received my academic 
education.” 

If modern criticism has learned anything what- 
ever as the result of its self-searching during the 
last one hundred years, it has learned this: that 
arbitrary standards and rules have never deter- 
mined the merit of any work of art and never can 
determine its merit. So that looking about for a 
new and more vital method by which to test beau- 
tiful things, criticism has found it only in this— 
the attempt, first, to diseover what the artist him- 
self has tried to do, and then to judge his achieve- 
ment,— not by any standards which the artist 
himself did not choose, but only by the goal which 
he himself set out to arrive at. We can no longer 
say to an artist, whether he be poet or painter: 
“Your work is not good because it disregards 
standards set for you by other people.” We can 
say to him, and we do say to him if we are really 
creative critics: “ You have attempted to do this 
or that, and what you yourself have tried to do 
you have apparently achieved, or failed in.” 

Among the arbitrary standards and conventions 
which I believe to have dominated criticism too 
long, and which modern thought must eradicate 
from the whole field of critical thought and activ- 
ity, I indicated in my lecture on “ The New Criti- 
cism ” some of the more popular and authoritative, 
such as the application of a purely moral standard 





in the judgment of literature; the division of 
literature into different species or genres, such as 
lyrie, comedy, tragedy, epic, pastoral, and similar 
vague abstractions; the theory of style, conceiving 
style as something separate from the work of art 
itself; the conception of the drama as a mechan- 
ical rather than a creative art, involving a knowl- 
edge of the rules of the theatre rather than the 
movements of the human heart; the idea of tech- 
nique as distinct from the essence of art itself; 
the theory of the influence of race, time, and 
environment on the work of men of letters; and, 
finally, the theory of the “evolution” of litera- 
ture. It may be that I have been mistaken in 
conceiving some of these theories to be arbitrary 
standards of taste, but that is not the main ques- 
tion involved. The main problem is merely this — 
whether criticism should attempt to be creative in 
the sense of re-creating the artist’s work in its 
own mind, and then, and only then, evolving its 
judgment; or whether it should unthinkingly hold 
to the old standards and conventions that have 
come down to us from the past, and mechanically 
accept a work of art only in so far as it agrees or 
disagrees with these traditional standards. The 
question at issue between us, then, is not whether 
the eritie should judge literature, but how he 
should judge it; not whether he should forego all 
judgment, but whether he should judge rightly or 
wrongly ;— in a word, whether the eritie’s touch- 
stone should be external and mechanical or internal 
and vital. 

Professor Perry, I think, has done me an injus- 
tice in summing up my position by quoting a few 
phrases of mine torn from their context; and thus 
distorted,it may seem an easy thing to controvert my 
position even with the vague and graceful argu- 
ments of Victorian tradition. Many a Bohemian 
gathering, he says (I have not his article at hand 
and can merely paraphrase from memory), repeals 
the Ten Commandments in the fervor of midnight, 
only to find in the disillusion of the next morning 
that the Ten Commandments “will not budge.” I do 
not intend to confuse the issue by being drawn into 
an argument that involves not only Biblical 
exegesis but the philosophy of history and the 
relativity of morals; but I must protest at having 
the ethical standards of a primitive folk imposed 
not only on universal history but on the criticism 
of all literature. It would be too obvious a retort 
to say that the Decalogue did budge between 
“ Exodus ” and “ Deuteronomy,” and budged still 
more before “Romans” was reached, where the Ten 
Commandments are actually reduced to four. It 
would be still easier to point out that there is not a 
single commandment out of the ten which has not 
been disregarded from Old Testament days to our 
own, and the disregarding of which has not been 
justified by the moral conscience of men,—whether 
it be the edict against murder, disregarded for cen- 
turies in the code of the duello and to-day in the 
code of war; whether it be the edict against steal- 
ing, which has been disregarded and is still disre- 
garded by every nation on earth—in our own 
time by England in the Transvaal, by Italy im 
Tripoli, by the Balkan States in Macedonia, and 
by the United States in Puerto Rico ;— or whether 
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it be any of the other of the Ten, which have never 
had the same consideration by men. 

But this, after all, is only a side issue; the 
important fact is that any comparison between the 
judgment of an act in practical life and the judg- 
ment of a work of art must inevitably be false. 
If there is one common concept which has ap- 
parently impressed itself on philosophic thought 
from the days of Plato to our own, it is that 
there is a fundamental distinction between the 
useful or mechanical arts on the one hand and the 
liberal arts on the other. Any comparison of the 
method of criticism with the method used in the 
practical conduct of life or in the mechanical 
operation of any of the useful arts and sciences 
must in itself be fundamentally false. There is 
then no connection whatever between the Deca- 
logue and the standards of criticism, and Professor 
Perry might have said with an equal appearance 
of truth, but an equal fundamental falsity, that 
many a Bohemian gathering repeals the Ten Com- 
mandments in the fervor of midnight, only to find 
in the disillusion of the next morning that 
eabbages do not grow on grapevines. 

If I were to attempt to sum up the whole matter, 
I should say this—that art is simply the en- 
deavor of the human mind to express itself, to 
give shape in words or in marble or on canvas 
to its fancy and its imagination; and all that we 
ean ask of it is that it shall be a true and vital 
expression. We cannot ask it to compete with 
practical life, or with utilitarian arts. We can 
simply say that since beauty is its own excuse for 
being, the imagination achieves its end when it 
expresses itself. No edict ever enunciated by the 
masters of criticism can hold water a single 
moment after a great work of art imposes its new 
beauty upon us. All we can ask of it is whether 
it has obeyed the laws which it itself has evolved 
in the moment of its creation — not whether it 
has been true to others, but whether it has been 
true to itself. J. E. Sprncarn. 

Amenia, N. Y., August 2, 1914. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION AND 
DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 


(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 


An article in THe Drat for July 16, headed “A 
Live Wire,” has much with which the present 
writer can heartily agree. According to the most 
reliable accounts the President of the New York 
City Board of Education, Thomas W. Churchill, 
has shown himself wholly unsuited to such a posi- 
tion, and something more than the interests of 
the sehools must have been behind Mayor Mitchell’s 
action in reappointing him. In one paragraph, 
however, the writer of the article in question says 
of Mr. Churehill : 

_“It was only the other day that he distinguished 
himself by a violent onslaught upon that worthiest of 
educational philanthropies, the Carnegie Foundation, 
on the ground, forsooth, that Mr. Carnegie does not 
choose to extend his benefaction to institutions that 
flout the very idea of a university by establishing 
sectarian tests for their teaching.” 


To the latter part of this sentence I wish to 





enter most positive objection. It lumps in a single 
class the large number of educational institutions 
founded by religious denominations and not eligible 
to participation in the Carnegie Foundation, and 
characterizes them all as flouting the very idea of 
a university by establishing sectarian tests for their 
teaching. If the writer of this indictment had 
looked over a list of the institutions thus charged 
with sectarian narrowness and contempt for uni- 
versity ideals, he would have found therein more 
than one institution entitled to high rank as uni- 
versities, using the term in its strictly technical 
sense, as distinguished from the college, devoted to 
undergraduate work. (It must be remembered, 
however, that the Carnegie Foundation is open to 
colleges as well as to universities.) 

But the list of institutions cut off from partici- 
pation in the Carnegie Foundation fails to tally 
with this indictment not merely because it in- 
eludes genuine universities, of high order. It 
includes also a large number of colleges against 
which the charge of sectarian narrowness in their 
teaching is wholly unjustified. It is a well-known 
fact that a few institutions have passed from the 
excluded to the aceepted list by technical changes 
in their charters, occasioning no change whatever 
in the spirit, purpose, or content of their class- 
room work. Others which could have accomplished 
the same end with just as little change have re- 
frained from doing so because of a desire to avoid 
even the appearance of a willingness to sacrifice 
principle for material gain. These colleges which 
do not receive the benefit of Mr. Carnegie’s pension 
fund have educated a large share of the men now 
composing the faculties of the colleges and uni- 
versities which do receive that benefit. The nar- 
row-minded man is found oceasionally on either 
side of the line. His narrowness has its roots in 
the frailty of human nature, not in his connections 
as a Presbyterian, a Progressive, a Protectionist, 
or a Pragmatist. His narrowness may break out 
at any point, and it may rage all the more nar- 
rowly in the institution that concerns itself least 
with the individual beliefs of its teachers. A 
governing board may occasionally be narrow- 
minded. This, however, is the exception, not the 
rule, and it takes no very exhaustive research to 
unearth the fact that board narrowness is not con- 
fined to one side of the Carnegie Foundation line. 
Mr. Carnegie, of course, had the right to his own 
selection of institutions which he would aid. I 
am not offended by his choice, though I do believe 
that he would have made it on a different basis but 
for a false idea of the real nature of most American 
denominational colleges. I do not like to see THE 
Dat, which has stood always for keen insight and 
broad sympathy, contribute to the spread of that 
false idea. W. H. Jounson. 

Granville, Ohio, August 1, 1914. 


A study of Blake by M. P. Berger, which was 
printed in France for private circulation some 
years ago, contained, in Swinburne’s opinion, the 
best explanation of Blake’s symbolism. The book 
is now being translated into English by Mr. D. H. 
Conner for publication under the title of “William 
Blake: His Mysticism and Poetry.” 
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Che Rew Books. 


THE IRONY OF THE ENTENTE CORDIALE.* 

A Liberal member of Parliament, in a recent 
anxious and somewhat tumultuous session of 
that legislative body, declared with some heat 
that the best that could be said for the Entente 
with France after eight years was that it was 
going to land England in a war simply be- 
cause a few German soldiers wanted to cross 
Belgium. He might easily have given stronger 
emphasis to the irony of the Anglo-French 
understanding. Because of the mad act of a 
Servian fanatic a great nation at the other 
extremity of Europe finds herself involved 
in a tremendous conflict as the ally not only 
of the country with which her African inter- 
ests brought her to the very verge of war 
not many years ago, but also of the empire 
whose rapid expansion has been a long-stand- 
ing and ever-increasing menace to that nation 
in the East-—the empire, too, that came so 
near to open hostilities with this western- 
European power by reason of the Dogger 
Bank incident in the course of the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

An account of the origin and growth of the 
present friendly relations between England 
and her hereditary foe across the Channel has 
just appeared from the pen of him who has 
done more than any other one person to pro- 
mote those highly desirable relations. ‘‘ Thirty 
Years,’’ by Sir Thomas Barclay, is made up 
chiefly, as its sub-title indicates, of ‘‘ Anglo- 
French reminiscences,’’ covering the years 
1876-1906. It was in 1876 that Sir Thomas, 
not yet knighted and hardly more than a boy, 
entered the service of the London ‘‘Times”’ 
and was sent to Paris where he was, of course, 
subordinate to the mighty Blowitz, whose jour- 
nalistie prestige was even then beyond dispute, 
or at least he stood second only to Emile de 
Girardin. Born in Bohemia, of obscure Se- 
mitice origin (though he was fond of proclaim- 
ing himself a Slav), he spoke with some 
fluency, but ‘‘with a rolling Slavonic intona- 
tion,’ as his one-time associate and friend tells 
us, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
His English, curiously enough in one holding 
so important a position on the foremost En- 
glish newspaper, is said to have been execrable. 
He could not even distinguish between ‘‘ How 
do you do?’ and ‘*Good-bye,’’ but jumbled 
the two comically in his greetings, often using 
them both in the same breath. A few further 
words descriptive of his peculiar genius may 


* Tumry Years. Anglo-French Reminiscences (1876-1906). 
By Sir Thomas Barclay. With portrait. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Co. 








be not unwelcome before passing on to less 
personal matters. 

“Blowitz had the adventurer’s love of the 
wealthy and powerful. In him, poverty or failure 
excited no pity, and one who afforded him no copy 
was a ‘nobody,’ the lowest rank to which a man 
could descend. <A criminal on a large scale excited 
Blowitz's imagination, and he dwelt with an almost 
friendly interest on raseality that amounted to 
genius. In those days Blowitz was a journalist, 
and nothing but a journalist, devoted to The 
Times body and soul, and ready to sacrifice his 
very life to his professional duty.” 

Through President Grévy’s son-in-law, Dan- 
iel Wilson, of Scottish paternity, though not 
of Scottish birth as is Sir Thomas Barclay, the 
latter gained a footing of some intimacy with 
the Grévy household, and became a frequent 
guest at the Thursday lunches to which the 
President invited his closer political friends. 
‘*It was at these lunches,’’ says the author, 
‘*that I laid the foundation of those political 
associations wwhich afterwards enabled me to 
secure support for the Entente, where it might 
otherwise have been difficult.’’ 

Sir Thomas’s connection with ‘‘The Times”’ 
was severed in 1882, when he resigned his 
place in order to devote himself to French law 
practice; and since 1900 he has taken a most 
active part in the agitation for amicable rela- 
tions with France. But as early as 1894 he 
drew up what he calls ‘‘a plan of action on 
how to make England and France friends,”’ 
a schedule now published by him in his book 
and bearing marks of thought and insight. 
With the opening of the new century he saw 
what he considered a favorable opportunity 
for starting the movement. Let the story be 
told as far as possible in his own words. 

“T believe I once heard ‘luck’ defined as a 
courageous insight into the capabilities of a chance. 
At any rate, I have always so regarded luck. 
Chances of all kinds and qualities abound. The 
difficulty is just to distinguish among them. I was 
on the lookout for a chance to launch the great 
idea that England and France by their geograph- 
ieal position, by their political affinities, by their 
differences of character which made them indis- 
pensable to each other’s intellectual development, 
by the divergeney of their industrial and artistic 
activity which made the one the complement of 
the other, had a joint and not a competing mis- 
sion in the world; that they would benefit as much 
by their friendship as they were losing by their 
antagonism; that England and France as democ- 
racies, having nothing to gain by war, were neces- 
sarily agents of peace; and that their friendship 
would be a first step towards the abatement of 
those armaments which the Emperor of Russia in 
1898 had justly deseribed as ‘a crushing burden 
more and more diffieult for nations to bear.’ ” 

Early in 1901 Sir Thomas was invited to 
deliver the address at the approaching annual 
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meeting of the French Arbitration Society, 
and though there was a very small attendance 
owing to an unusually severe snowstorm, the 
oceasion turned out to be little short of epoch- 
making, thanks to the action of the ‘‘Figaro”’ 
in publishing the address after its editor had 
all but refused to give his endorsement to 
what he characterized as merely a beautiful 
dream. Other newspapers all over France re- 
printed the speech, and the leading British 
journals gave it their attention, but in every 
instance with a caution that showed each to 
be waiting for some one else to add the appro- 
priate word of assent or dissent. Nevertheless 
the speaker was so far encouraged that, as he 
tells us, he made arrangements to devote all 
his time and means henceforward to his self- 
imposed task. It was the French peace socie- 
ties that gave him the first emphatic support; 
then followed endorsements from chambers of 
commerce and trade associations, and soon the 
movement had gained considerable headway. 

“My life for the next two years was one of 
wild activity, a life of sleeping in trains, speaking 
sometimes several times a day, sometimes twice in 
one evening. I invented (oh, mother necessity!) 
a quick-change shirt, a quick-change ‘dickie,’ a 
quick-change tie, a travelling bag adapted to my 
requirements, and at all times packed and ready 
for use at a moment’s notice. In America it 
amused my friends to see me turn into evening 
dress, quite decent enough to pass muster, in ten 
minutes.” 

This activity was not without gratifying re- 
sults. After much public discussion and par- 
liamentary deliberation the convention or 
agreement of April, 1904, was signed, and 
there dawned upon Europe what the prime 
mover in this momentous business was pleased 
to regard as a new era. He himself received 
numerous tributes in recognition of his public 
services: the King conferred a knighthood, 
France made him an officer in the Legion of 
Honor, and congratulatory letters from emi- 
nent men in both countries poured in upon 
him. His activities had extended even to our 
own quarter of the globe, and here he had 
made many friends in the course of his 
advocacy of more cordial Anglo-American re- 
lations. His ‘‘fellow-townsman of Dunferm- 
line,’’ as he calls Mr. Carnegie, was of course 
one of these, and Secretary Hay was another, 
some notable words from whose lips the writer 
takes occasion to record. ‘‘Mr. Hay one day 
observed to me,’’ he says, ‘‘that the Fathers 
of the Constitution had made a deplorable mis- 
take in investing the Senate with executive 
powers, for it simply meant that the Secretary 
of State passed his life with discouragement 
in his soul and anger in his language.”’ 

Curiously significant at the present time be- 





comes the semi-official assurance of the ‘‘ Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’’ to the German 
public, soon after the signing of the agree- 
ment, that there was no cause for apprehen- 
sion in the Anglo-French understanding; and 
it is perhaps provocative of a satirical smile 
to recall the Kaiser’s Bremen speech of March 
22, 1905, in which he deseribed the German 
Empire (we quote from our author) as ‘‘a 
quiet, honest, and peaceful neighbour; and 
added that if ever history should come to 
speak of a German world-wide Empire, or a 
world-wide dominion of the Hohenzollerns, 
this empire, this dominion, would have been 
founded upon conquests gained not by the 
sword but by the mutual confidence of those 
nations which press towards the same goal.’’ 
In Germany, as in France, Sir Thomas Bar- 
clay let his voice be heard in favor of friend- 
lier relations with England. He has also 
exerted his influence to promote industrial har- 
mony, being the founder of the International 
Brotherhood Alliance and a vigorous sup- 
porter of arbitration and conciliation in all 
trade disputes. With what feelings he con- 
templates the present glaring signs of retro- 
gression in the affairs of international peace 
and industrial concord may be surmised. They 
cannot be feelings of unmixed satisfaction. 

Not to leave with the reader the impression 
that the book under review is a mere record 
of peace-promotion, it should be said in clos- 
ing that the writer’s pages abound in anecdote 
and incident and character-sketch, in the re- 
production of many a shrewd or witty remark 
from persons of eminence, in observations and 
reflections on a great variety of matters, 
chiefly of public interest, and in evidences 
of various kinds that show the author to be 
both a many-sided man of the world and also 
an accomplished scholar and man of letters. 
He it was who with a number of French 
friends successfully urged the formation in 
Paris of a Shakespeare committee to codperate 
in the proposed Shakespearean celebration two 
years hence, a committee headed by M. Ana- 
tole France as président d’honneur and not 
lacking in other distinguished names. It is 
to be noted in passing that, as a consistent 
Liberal, he is strongly in.favor of woman 
suffrage, as he demonstrated when he was in 
Parliament not long ago. 

‘*Thirty Years’’ is a thoroughly interesting 
book, and a timely one, though its timeliness 
is partly of a sort not at all expected or de- 
sired by its author. A variety of appended 
matter, a good index, and a frontispiece por- 
trait from a water-color drawing, complete 
the volume’s equipment. 

Percy F. BICKNELL. 
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AN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
HORTICULTURE.* 


The subject of horticulture has never 
reached the stage of general interest in the 
United States that it attained long ago in 
England. We have developed horticulture 
largely in its commercial aspects, but the cul- 
tivation of plants just for the pleasure of 
cultivating them and of associating with them 
has not appealed very strongly to the Ameri- 
can, who prefers to buy what he wants with 
the minimum trouble. But the development 
of parks and country places has begun to 
change this sentiment, and plants are coming 
into their own, not merely as sources of food, 
but as sources of pleasure. The publication 
of a great work on horticulture, therefore, is 
timely, and should go far toward stimulating 
further an interest that is already aroused. 

Bailey’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of American Horti- 
culture’’ began to appear in 1900, and the 
four volumes were completed in 1902. It was 
intended to be a complete record of North 
American horticulture as it existed at the 
close of the nineteenth century. For more 
than a decade, therefore, this work has been 
the standard authority upon the plants eul- 
tivated in North America, and upon the 
methods of culture. During this decade, how- 
ever, the horticultural interests of the United 
States and of Canada have become much ex- 
tended, not only on account of the tropical 
connections that have been established, but 
also on account of the greatly increased inter- 
est in the introduction of foreign plants. The 
somewhat provincial horticulture of the 
United States has disappeared, and the whole 
world has been laid under tribute for plants 
suited to our extremely diversified conditions. 

In addition to this, the interest in the culti- 
vation of plants has extended beyond flowers, 
vegetable gardens, orchards, and field crops, 
and includes now woody plants, from shrub- 
beries to forest plantations. Not only has 
there been a great change in the seope of 
horticultural operations, but methods of plant- 
breeding have developed with remarkable 
rapidity during the*last decade. The enor- 
mous amount of experimental work in genetics 
and in soil studies has resulted in practical 
applications that have revolutionized many 
of the methods of obtaining and handling 
plants. 

[t is obvious that the old Cyclopedia was 
sadly out of date, and had become a valuable 
historical record rather than a presentation 
of the horticultural interests of to-day. For- 
tunately, the editor decided to let the old work 
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stand as a record, and to prepare an entirely 
new one, new in its scope and in its title, 
‘*The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture.’’ 
Although prepared from the American stand- 
point, the geographical limitation disappears 
from the title, since it could not and should 
not be observed. The new work will be com- 
plete in six volumes, and this increase in size 
is some indication of the great increase in the 
magnitude of the subject. 

In the former Cyclopedia, the plants treated 
were largely those ‘‘sold in the United States 
and Canada.’’ This means that one consult- 
ing the lists of nurserymen, seedsmen, ete., 
could find in the Cyclopedia an authoritative 
statement in reference to the plants offered 
for sale, and suggestions as to culture. The 
new work accepts this basis in general, but it 
is interpreted to include also the offerings of 
European dealers to the American market. 
Species no longer of interest to horticulturists 
are excluded, for ‘‘dead entries’’ would make 
the work too voluminous and would not serve 
its purpose of being a current record. Of 
course, many plants cultivated in botanic gar- 
dens, public parks, and private grounds will 
not be found in the new Cyclopedia. A quo- 
tation from the preface states compactly the 
general aim of the work: 

“ The Cyclopedia aims to account for the plants 
hortieulturally grown within its territory which are 
now the subjects of living interest or likely to be 
introduced, to diseuss the best practices in the grow- 
ing of the staple flowers and fruits and vegetable 
crops, to depict the horticultural capabilities of the 
states and provinces, to indicate the literature of 
the field, and ineidentally to portray briefly the 
lives of the former men and women who have 
attained to a large or a national reputation in horti- 
cultural pursuits.” 

Coneisely stated, the new Cyclopedia has 
two main purposes: (1) the identification of 
species, so that one may recognize the cultural 
plants he meets; and (2) the cultivation of 
plants, so that one may know the approved 
methods of growing plants for different pur- 
poses. The first purpose can be carried out 
very definitely and precisely, but the second 
purpose is beset with difficulties. The cul- 
tural conditions in North America are as nu- 
merous and varied as are the assemblages of 
native plants. Directions for one region can- 
not apply to all regions, so that competent 
plant-breeders in one region may contradict 
equally competent plant-breeders in another 
region. The editor, therefore, calls attention 
to the fact (and it needs emphasis) that no 
one can grow plants by a book. He ean read 
statements of standard practice, but with this 
as a basis, he must experiment with his own 
conditions. Every one who grows plants sue- 
cessfully, therefore, must have enough initia- 
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tive to be more or less of an experimenter, 
to whom the experiences of others are sug- 
gestive, but for whom his own experience is 
final. 

The introductory matter in the first volume, 
which comprises 180 pages, as contrasted with 
nine pages in the old work, is another illustra- 
tion of the larger scope of the new work, which 
seeks to serve more people in more ways. 
There are pages of ‘‘explanations’’ which 
enable the users of the work to understand 
abbreviations, authorship, keys, ete. An en- 
tirely new feature, extending through seventy- 
eight pages, is ‘‘A Synopsis of the Plant 
Kingdom,’’ by Mr. Karl M. Wiegand, which is 
a very complete, illustrated outline of the 
classification of the plant kingdom, from the 
thallophytes to the seed plants. Of course the 
vascular plants receive the most attention. To 
those who are familiar only with the few 
plants under cultivation, this marshalling of 
the whole plant kingdom will be most impres- 
sive, and they will also be able to see where 
the plants they know fit into the general 
scheme. 

Then there is a key to the families and 
genera, which, with its index, comprises about 
seventy pages. This was certainly a laborious 
and difficult undertaking, and evidently the 
editor consented to include it only under pres- 
sure. It is intended to help the cultivator of 
plants to determine the name of any plant 
cultivated in America, including also the wild 
flowers commonly offered for sale. In other 
words, it is a manual of the cultivated and 
more common wild plants of America. Those 
who have prepared manuals will appreciate 
what such a task involved. The test of a key 
comes in using it, so that no one can tell in 
advance whether this key will serve its pur- 
pose or not. 

One of the interesting helps provided is a 
long list (twelve pages) of the English equiva- 
lents of Latin names of species. Most spe- 
cific names mean something characteristic of 
the plant, but to most persons the meaning is 
not obvious, so that this list of translations 
will be very helpful. Then, of course, a glos- 
sary is necessary in using keys and reading 
descriptions. 

This introductory manual, occupying nearly 
two hundred pages, is really en introduction 
to an intelligent use of the Cyclopedia for 
those who have had no training in botany, 
and many who are growing plants success- 
fully have had no such training. 

The first volume begins with Abaca and 
closes with Byrsonima, and most of the titles 
are signed, so that responsibility is fixed. The 
titles are exceedingly variable, including not 
merely the names of cultivated plants, but 





also general topics. For example, such topics 
are treated as alpine plants, annuals, ants, 
aquatics, arboretum, arboriculture, autumn 
colors, bees, biennials, birds, botanic gardens, 
breeding of plants, British North America, 
ete. 

A single illustration may be used to show 
the method of treatment in the case of culti- 
vated plants. Under Apple will be found 
twenty-one profusely illustrated pages, treat- 
ing this important fruit from every point of 
view. After a preliminary historical state- 
ment in reference to the origin of apples in 
general, and noteworthy varieties, and also an 
account of the general range and method of 
cultivation, apple-growing in different regions 
is discussed, with an account of the favored 
forms, the cultural methods, and the impor- 
tant enemies. The apple regions discussed 
separately are Northeastern states, Canada, 
Southern Alleghany Mountain region, Mid- 
continental or plains districts, Western moun- 
tain states, Oregon and Washington, and 
California. Such a presentation will be a 
mine of information to every one interested 
in apple-growing in any region. 

It is needless to comment upon the fitness 
of Professor Bailey to undertake the direction 
of this great work. No one else has had so 
extensive a grasp upon general horticulture 
for so long a time; so that any presentation 
that organizes his experience may be taken as 
an authoritative presentation of horticulture 
as it exists. This does not mean necessarily 
horticulture as it might be and will be; but 
it does mean that this record of horticulture 
as it is omits nothing important and states 
each situation with full knowledge. 

Joun M. CouLter. 








HEROIC VILLAINS.* 


Is there a well-defined class of plays in 
which the rdles of villain and hero are 
merged? If so, where did this sort of play 
come from? What is the origin of the villain- 
hero’s character, and what appeal does he 
make to us? How must he be drawn to inter- 
est us most deeply? These are some of the 
questions that Dr. Boyer tries to answer in 
his present study, which was written as a 
thesis for the doctor’s degree at Princeton. 
The title of the book at once suggests difficul- 
ties of classification. Dr. Boyer of course uses 
‘*hero’’ in the sense of ‘‘protagonist.’’ ‘‘ Vil- 
lain’? he discusses at some length, finally 
arriving at this definition: ‘‘a man who for 
a selfish end wilfully and deliberately violates 
standards of morality sanctioned by the 
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audience or ordinary reader.’’ This is not 
altogether satisfactory ; it would seem for in- 
stance to include Antony, though Dr. Boyer 
maintains that Antony ‘‘is not a villain be- 
cause he is not trying to advance his own 
interests.’’ This quibble suggests that the 
test for villainy is going to raise some nice 
points in casuistry; and it does. Take the 
case of Vindici in ‘‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy,’’ 
a clear example, according to Dr. Boyer, of 
a villain-hero. Technically he can be brought 
under the definition; but it is safe to say that 
he did not appear a villain to the Elizabethan 
audience, and would not so appear to a mod- 
ern reader if the reader were not searching 
for plays of the villain-hero type. Certainly 
he is not the villain of the piece; in fact he 
is on the whole the least villainous person in 
it, and his cruel vengeance would be fully jus- 
tified by Elizabethan ethics. Or consider 
Macbeth, who also in Dr. Boyer’s catalogue 
is writ down a villain. No doubt he becomes 
one in the course of the story; but he is not 
in any sense a villain when he wins our sym- 
pathy; and this simple fact, not considered by 
Dr. Boyer, makes a great difference in the 
dramatist’s problem. 

The question who is the protagonist would 
seem less likely to cause trouble; but the de- 
sire to magnify the importance of the villain- 
hero type of play has led Dr. Boyer to regard 
the villain as protagonist of several impor- 
tant plays in which the chief interest and sym- 
pathy of the audience is claimed by some other 
character. ‘‘Othello,’’ for instance, is in- 
cluded because it is ‘‘a play with two protag- 
onists."’ This very fact should have warned 
the author that it is not to be treated as if it 
were in the same class with ‘‘Richard ITI.’’; 
yet he calmly proceeds to test Iago by the 
standards he has derived from Richard. Per- 
haps the clearest instance of the distorted 
criticism which results from forcing plays into 
a class where they do not belong is the case 
of ‘‘The Duchess of Malfi.’’ ‘‘The Duchess of 
Malfi’’ is a powerful and brilliant story play, 
intensely tragic in tone. ‘‘Cymbeline’’ would 
be its nearest analogue, if the tragic element 
in ‘‘Cymbeline’’ had received more emphasis. 
In both plays the emphasis is more on story 
than on character; in both the heroine is the 
most interesting person, and the next in inter- 
est, by a long remove, is the villain. If you 
can imagine what would happen to ‘‘Cym- 
beline’’ in the hands of a critic who regarded 
it as a villain-hero play with Iachimo as pro- 
tagonist, you will have a tolerable idea of how 
Webster’s play fares at the hands of Dr. 
Boyer. He regards Bosola as the hero, and 
complains that ‘‘he is not great enough,’’ he 
has ‘‘no grandeur of soul,’’ he lacks ‘‘the in- 





trepidity and brilliance of a Richard.’’ Why 
not? He was never intended to be a Richard. 
But your critic with a theory is always con- 
demning things for not being what they were 
never intended to be. 

Aside from such distortions due to bad clas- 
sification, the chief weakness of the book is its 
tendency to regard poetic justice as essential 
to good drama. On this point the author’s 
attitude wavers somewhat, but in general he 
seems to feel that at least the virtuous should 
not be allowed to suffer too much, and the 
scoundrels should be made conscious that 
their sins have brought adequate punishment. 
‘*No tragic effect is produced’’ in the ‘‘Re- 
venger’s Tragedy,’’ for instance, because ‘‘the 
truth is not driven home that the fate of the 
guilty is any more inevitable than that of the 
guiltless.’’ The reader feels like inquiring 
where this ‘‘truth’’ is ‘‘driven home’’ in 
‘**Lear’’ or ‘‘Othello.’’ So also ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure’’ is severely criticized because the 
Duke’s solution of the difficulty ‘‘is not cal- 
culated to restore a respect for law, nor is it 
in the slightest degree appropriate to Angelo’s 
wickedness. Our sense of justice is outraged.”’ 
This is the old, old fallacy of Shakespeare 
criticism, which persists in spite of exposure. 

On the whole Dr. Boyer has failed to show 
that there is a distinct class of villain-hero 
plays with its own peculiarities of technique. 
Plays with this characteristic seem to have 
little else in common; and most of them could 
be more satisfactorily classified elsewhere. He 
has failed also in his attempt to connect such 
plays with Seneca. None of the plays dis- 
cussed shows any relation to Seneca’s ‘‘Thy- 
estes’’ or ‘‘Medea,’’ in which Dr. Boyer 
thinks the type originated; only one of them, 
and this one of the least important, shows any 
direct Senecan influence. The early plays on 
the Senecan model do not, even in Dr. Boyer’s 
judgment, belong to the villain-hero type; and 
the early plays which he regards as of this 
type are not at all Senecan. But he has sue- 
ceeded in making an interesting study of dif- 
ferent kinds of villains; what he has to say 
of the development of the revengeful villain, 
for instance, is extremely suggestive, though 
we may not be able to agree with his view of 
Iago as the perfect exemplar of the type. A 
greater merit is his clear account of the in- 
fluence of the Machiavellian or pseudo-Mach- 
iavellian ethics upon the Elizabethan villains. 
He shows pretty conclusively that ‘‘Machia- 
vellism’’ on the English stage is largely 
traceable to Gentillet’s ‘‘Anti-Machiavel,” 
published in 1576 and translated by Simon 
Patericke in the next year. Lorenzo in ‘‘The 
Spanish Tragedy’’ and Marlowe’s Barabas 
established the type for the stage, and were 
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followed by a long series of ‘‘ Machiavellian’’ 
villains. This is much the most valuable part 
of the thesis, and it was on this line that Dr. 
Boyer’s investigation began. But he was led 
astray by the will-o’-the-wisp of a definite 
villain-hero type of play, and by the wish to 
show that Aristotle was wrong in saying that 
the fall of a bad man into adversity cannot 
be tragic. Now in all Dr. Boyer’s list there 
is only one possible exception to Aristotle’s 
dictum,— ‘** Richard III.’’ ‘‘Macbeth’’ is not 
an exception; for it is not the fall of a bad 
man which makes ‘‘ Macbeth’’ tragic, but the 
suffering and ruin of a man originally good 
and great. ‘‘Richard III.’’ has seemed to 
some critics an exception, but is it really one? 
Is it not strong and brilliant melodrama rather 
than tragedy? Surely the emotions it rouses 
are not of the same kind as those inspired by 
‘“‘Hamlet’’ or ‘‘Lear.’’ Nevertheless, Dr. 
Boyer thinks, it inspires awe, pity for the 
waste of great powers, and fear of the force 
of evil personified in Richard; and these, he 
maintains, are tragic emotions. But even if 
we admit his point,— and it is open to attack, 
—one play is a rather narrow foundation for 
an important addition to the theory of tragedy. 

Two or three slips in proofreading may be 
worth noting: Cynthio for Cinthio (p. 116) ; 
Lassurioso for Lussurioso (p. 151); and Ar- 
treus for Atreus (p. 178). 

Homer E. WoopsrinGe. 








NEW REPRINTS OF SAMUEL BUTLER.* 


It seems fairly evident that the ‘‘seventy 
years of immortality’’ which Samuel Butler 
predicted for himself are now, twelve years 
after his death, well under way. This result 
has been brought about largely through the 
attractive new editions of his chief works 
which have been appearing at intervals for 
several years past. The most recent of these 
are ‘‘The Humor of Homer’’ and ‘‘The Fair 
Hlaven.’’ 

The sub-title of the latter volume bears a 
forbidding aspect: ‘‘A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our Lord’s 
Ministry upon Earth, both as against Ra- 
tionalistic _Impugners and certain Orthodox 
Defenders, by the late John Pickard Owen, 
with a Memoir of the Author by William 
Bickersteth Owen.’’ But let the uninitiated 
reader not be deceived. ‘There is much juicy 
reading even here. This grave and magnifi- 

*Tae Humor or Homer, and Other Essays. By Samuel 

. Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. With a biographical 
sketch of the author by Henry Festing Jones, and a portrait. 
New York: Mitchell Kenneriey. <i ae 


® Fam Haven. By Samuel Butler. Edited, 
_ by R. A. Streatfeild. New York: Mitchell 








cent fiction proves Butler to be the legitimate 
Elisha to those two eighteenth century Elijahs 
of irony, DeFoe and Swift. Indeed there is 
a very close connection between DeFoe’s 
‘*Shortest Way with Dissenters’’ and ‘‘The 
Fair Haven.’’ Both are works of ironical 
orthodoxy which had a success almost past 
belief. Humor must have been dead in the 
Church of England in 1702, that so many 
loyal souls welcomed seriously with pious joy 
DeFoe’s suggestion to hang every Dissenter. 
And it must have been sorely afflicted in 1873 
when Canon Ainger derived such comfort 
from Butler’s argument that, since Strauss 
admitted the death of Jesus and other heretics 
admitted that he was seen alive after his 
supposed (but fictitious) death, the whole 
orthodox position was historically vindicated. 
Forty years have passed; yet this book of 
theological controversy is remarkably up-to- 
date, and is furnishing material for current 
popularizations of a view which in the me- 
dieval seventies must have represented its 
author, to the devout who chanced upon it, 
as a creature horned, hoofed, and damned. 
The editor points out in his introduction to 
the new edition an interesting relation be- 
tween this successful irony and Butler’s ob- 
security during his lifetime. Reviewers, he 
says, who had been taken in by ‘‘The Fair 
Haven,’’ ‘‘fought shy of him for the rest of 
his life. . . . The word went forth that Butler 
was not to be taken seriously, whatever he 
wrote, and the results of the decree were ap- 
parent in the conspiracy of silence that 
greeted not only his books on evolution, but 
his Homeric works, his writings on art, and 
his edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.’’ This 
opinion seems altogether plausible; some- 
thing like the fact is antecedently probable 
in order to explain how a writer of Butler’s 
force, humor, and perspicacity should require 
discovery by the generation following his own. 

But even when handled by the most viva- 
cious, theology has few charms for the present- 
day general reader, who cares very little 
whether Strauss or Butler or Dean Alford 
was right. And so the other of these two 
reprints, ‘‘The Humor of Homer,”’ will prove 
of immeasurably greater interest. A valuable 
feature is the Memoir by Mr. H. Festing 
Jones, which though written only to do tem- 
porary service until Mr. Jones’s full work 
on Butler appears, is nevertheless the best 
account of Butler’s life at present available. 

The contents of the volume, consisting of 
two lectures before the Working Men’s Col- 
lege, London, one before the Somerville Club, 
and a number of short essays contributed to 
‘‘The Universal Review’’ during 1889 and 
1890, show Butler at his miscellaneous best. 
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As one would very naturally expect, the three 
essays entitled collectively ‘*The Deadlock in 
Darwinism’’ are the poorest. It is the anomaly 
of Butler’s life that a writer of his humor and 
sense of proportion should have seriously de- 
voted a large part of his life to pseudo-scien- 
tific haggling over Darwinism. Perhaps this 
is only a post factum judgment, incited by the 
fact that Butler, so modern in theology and 
art and criticism, is yearly growing more 
antiquated in science. 

‘*Thought and Language”’ is better reading, 
as well as a more convincing scientific docu- 
ment; but it does not approach the interest we 
find in the papers on art, especially ‘‘The 
Sanctuary of Montrigone’’ and ‘*A Medieval 
Girl Sehool.’’ In the intelligent levity which 
characterizes Butler’s treatment of medieval 
ehurch art there is nothing of the ill-nature 
that one cannot miss at times in his contro- 
versies, and especially in his novel, ‘‘The Way 
of All Flesh,’’ where the fallacies are too 
near to be treated with urbanity. In the 
paper on ‘‘A Medieval Girl School’’ he takes 
occasion to justify or explain his apparent 
cynicism : 

“And after all, what is the essence of Chris- 
tianity? What is the kernel of the nut? Surely 
common sense and cheerfulness, with unflinching 
opposition to the Charlatanisms and Pharisaisms 
of a man’s own times . . . [It is] in speaking the 
truth, in finding the true life rather in others than 
in oneself, and in the certain hope that he who loses 
his life on these behalfs finds more than he has 
lost . . . I should be shocked if anything I had 
ever written or shall ever write should seem to 
make light of these things. I should be shocked 
also {and here we find his mind reverting to the 
Black Virgins of medieval art, the satire in the 
liad and so on] if I did not know how to be 
amused with things that amiable people obviously 
intended to be amusing.” 

But let us come finally to the best. 
mere reading,’’ says Butler in ‘‘Quis Desi- 
derio . . .?’’ ‘*I suppose one book is pretty 
much as good as another.’’ ‘To this gentle 
judgment we must demur, for the first three 
papers in this volume are far and away the 
best for ‘‘mere reading’’ that Butler offers. 
True, ‘‘The Humor of Homer’’ contains some- 
thing besides ‘‘mere reading.’’ In it is found 
the core of his later work on ‘‘The Authoress 
of the Odyssey,’’ as well as considerations, 
not found elsewhere in his writings, concern- 
ing the broad humor of the Iliad, in its treat- 
ment of women and of gods especially. We 
may not here discuss Butler’s attractive 
theory in regard to the Homer of the Bated 
Breath, but we find it highly amusing, very 
saving to the face of the poems, and worthy 
of some serious investigation. 

**Quis Desiderio .. .?"" and ‘‘Ramblings 


** For 





in Cheapside’’ are quite the most delicious 
bits of fooling since Swift’s time. The com- 
ment on Wordworth’s ‘‘Lucy,’’ in which from 
the information that Lucy’s death made a 
considerable difference to the poet, and the 
lines, “ And few could know 
When Lucey ceased to be,” 


he builds up the theory that Lucy was prose- 
euting Wordsworth for breach of promise; 
whereupon the poet, abetted by Southey and 
Coleridge, murdered her,—this is altogether 
worthy of Isaac Bickerstaff and his prediction 
of the death of Partridge the astrologer. 

There are three Samuel Butlers. If ‘* Erew- 
hon’’ had been a racehorse it would have 
been got by ‘‘Hudibras’’ out of ‘‘ Analogy.”’ 
Years ago the present reviewer tried to under- 
stand the bygone satire of the former, and 
for one whole term of school tortured himself 
by erawling out of bed at four in the morn- 
ing to learn the ‘‘ Analogy’’ by heart (ironical 
phrase, for the heart was not in the work). 
And with these superior advantages, he claims 
the right to prefer the Samuel Butler who 
wrote ‘‘Quis Desiderio .. .?’’ to either of 
the others. 

Tuomas Percival BEYER. 


RECENT FICTION.* 


One test of a novel is to read it on a train. 
It is perhaps not a fair test and it is cer- 
tainly not an objective test. Some readers 
find travel so much a bore that anything to 
read is better than nothing and others find 
reading while travelling forty miles an hour 
(even over the best of road-beds) so uncom- 
fortable that nothing is better than anything. 
But for that matter there is no situation for 
reading that is not open to similar objections. 
There are persons whose particular pleasure 
it is to read in bed and others who would 
never think of such a thing. There are read- 
ers who can eujoy no book to the full unless 
they can read it aloud and there are read- 
ers—or listeners—who actually prefer to 
be read aloud to. I know of no circumstance 
or set of circumstances which is especially 
favorable to the author whose book it is my 
business of the moment to read. There are 
books which I have stayed up all night to 





* TELLING THE TruTH. By William Hewlett. New York: 
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No. 13 WasHincton Square. By Leroy Scott. 
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finish and there are books which I have so 
far escaped finishing. But I must in honesty 
admit that a novel must interest me very much 
before I can read it on a train. I almost always 
have a novel with me during the fifty minutes 
morning and evening that I spend in getting to 
and from the city and I almost never read it. 
All of the six novels below have had the op- 
portunity of that fifty minutes and none of 
them has been equal to it— which is only to 
say that when I did read them it was rather 
more as a duty than as a pleasure. 

Mr. William Hewlett’s new novel, ‘‘Tell- 
ing the Truth,’’ falls just short of being as 
interesting as the moving panorama to be 
seen from my train. Its flippancy of tone 
strikes one at once as annoying rather than 
as amusing. One of the early pages, in which 
the first-person narrator is telling of an occa- 
sion during his boyhood when he was so 
affected by the beauty of a scene in Kent as 
to ejaculate that it was a ‘‘ripping place’’ is 
an example of Mr. Hewlett’s quality : 


“T wanted to expatiate on its beauties, to de- 
seribe the picturesque aspect of the village green, 
the duck pond, the quaint red-roofed cottages, the 
distant woods on fire with November sunshine, the 
spirit of tranquillity and aloofness brooding over 
the place. But all eyes were upon me. I was 
a schoolboy. Something mildly humorous was 
expected of me. Like the comedian in a panto- 
mime, I had to ‘ get my laugh.’ All this, or some- 
thing like it, passed through my mind in a flash, 
and I answered: ‘We found a jolly tuck-shop 
there.” There was a general laugh, as I had known 
there would be, but it woke no triumphant echo in 
my childish breast. My brother turned away with 
a ‘pooh!’ of banished interest. I knew that I had 
failed, that I had not done myself justice, that I 
had been the veriest slave of convention. And, 
what was worse, I knew that he didn’t know it. 
That was the most damned mortifying part of the 
whole business!” 


None of the remaining five novels is much 
worse or much better than Mr. Hewlett’s. 

Mr. Leroy Seott, who once wrote a novel 
about a labor leader or the like, has conceived 
“No. 13 Washington Square’’ in the vein of 


broad farce. The complications of which the 
story is made centre about a leader, or more 
precisely, the leader of New York society. 
Mrs. De Peyster could not make her annual 
trip to Europe because her railroad failed to 
declare a dividend so she planned secretly to 
spend an economical summer in her Fifth 
Avenue residence. Her plan would have 
worked better than it did if her son had not 
made a similar one. She had disinherited him 
because he wanted to go to work. He had 
immediately married the nice but ineligible 
girl he was in love with. The two, having 
every reason to believe the family mansion 





deserted, thought to spend their honeymoon 
in it. Such a plot finds its best use on the 
stage. The let-down at the end—since the 
more elaborate the scheme the more. disap- 
pointing the finai solution — is inevitable. 

Mr. Edginton’s novel is a more imaginative 
farce than Mr. Scott’s. It depends not so 
much on complications — although these are 
achieved —as on an idea. How farce does 
gain by an idea! Mr. Edginton’s immoder- 
ately successful British business man suffered 
the double misfortune of a perfect wife and 
an innocent heart. She simply would not 
spend his money. When he could stand it no 
longer he found other young women who 
would. Nobody believed that his relations 
with these young persons were innocently 
avuneular. Even his wife’s first thought was 
of divorcee — though her second was a happier 
one. The whole is a kindly, humorous com- 
ment on the struggle between the sexes, 

‘The Lights Are Bright’’ is old-fashioned 
romance with a villain, a hero, and a beautiful 
young woman who needs three hundred pages 
in which to diseover her own mind. That the 
setting is in some respects contemporary — 
steel mills in the foreground and the Missabe 
range in the background —is incidental. 

Miss Webster’s novel is a serious attempt. 
The ‘‘sheep track’’ is the conventional way 
of upper middle-class society. Her reaction 
to it is reasonable rather than vigorous. She 
understands how necessary it is to most of 
those who travel it, how dangerous it is to 
those who cannot or will not follow it, and 
how misleading it is to young persons pos- 
sessed of fine instincts, or energy, or special 
capacity. But she has no satisfactory idea 
of the sort of persons to be found in the sheep 
track; those she presents are not much to the 
point. Her heroine is an attractive girl — 
and that is well. An attractive girl adds as 
much to the possibilities of a serious novel as 
to those of a farce or a Victorian romance. 
Indeed, it might be shown that the creation of 
an attractive young woman is possible only to 
the serious novelist. But I am most unwilling 
to talk about ‘‘ereation’’ in connection with 
a novel like ‘‘The Sheep Track.’’ 

Mr. Leonard Merrick’s boom has by now so 
flattened that I may speak of him in kindly 
terms without being understood to regard him 
with awe. ‘‘When Love Flies Out 0’ the 
Window,’’ a novel several years old in En- 
giand but now published on this side for the 
first time, is competently done —that is all. 
It is briskly yet nicely written but it drops 
easily into the ineredible ending. Novels are 
not made by so amenable a talent. 

Lucian Cary. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOoKs. 


With the tenth volume the 
The final volume ° . TT 
of Emerson's publication of The Journals 
Journals. of Ralph Waldo Emerson”’ 


(Houghton) is complete, and the index at last 


makes the work available for the purposes of | 


the student. It is a cause of some incon- 
venience that though the index references are 
by volume and page, the numbers of volumes 
do not appear on the binding, or even on the 
title-pages, but only on the half-title. The 
editing, throughout, though showing no re- 
markable scholarship or acumen, has been 
done in an intelligent and sympathetic man- 
ner that will be grateful to those who recall 
the crude mutilation of Hawthorne's literary 
remains. The manuscripts on which these 
volumes are based contain jottings of many 
sorts, and are to be adequately described by 
no one word. Besides the entries that might 
be expected in a ‘‘journal’’ proper there are 
memoranda suggested by reading, and count- 
less notes that seem to have no reference to 
the especial day. As the publication of the 
correspondence with Carlyle called attention 
to the fact that Emerson was not great as a 
letter-writer, so these journals emphasize the 
fact that he is not eminently a diarist. Notes 
of facts and pregnant comments thereon are 
not wanting; but the former are often dryly 
concise, and the latter rarely reveal much of 
the author. Only occasionally do we find a 
passage like this from the last volume, which, 
notwithstanding its length, must be quoted 
for its content and its charm of phrase. 

“ Yesterday, May 23, we buried Hawthorne in 
Sleepy Hollow, in a pomp of sunshine and verdure, 
and gentle winds. James Freeman Clarke read the 
service in the church and at the grave. Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Agassiz, Hoar, Dwight, 
Whipple, Norton, Aleott, Hillard, Fields, Judge 
Thomas, and I attended the hearse as pallbearers. 
Franklin Pierce was with the family. The chureh 
was copiously decorated with white flowers deli- 
eately arranged. The corpse was unwillingly 
shown,— only a few moments to this company of 
his friends. But it was noble and serene in its 
aspect,— nothing amiss,;—a calm and powerful 
head. A large company filled the church and the 
grounds of the cemetery. All was so bright and 
quiet that pain or mourning was hardly suggested, 
and Holmes said to me that it looked like a happy 
meeting. .. . 

“T thought there was a tragic element in the 
event that might be more fully rendered,— in the 
painful solitude of the man, which, I suppose, 
could not longer be endured, and he died of it. 

“T have found in his death a surprise and dis- 
appointment. I thought him a greater man than 
any of his works betray, that there was still a 
great deal of work in him, and that he might one 
day show a purer power. Moreover, I have felt 
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sure of him in his neighborhood, and in his neees- 
sities of sympathy and intelligence,— that I could 
well wait his time,— his unwillingness and capriee, 
—and might one day conquer a friendship. It 
would have been a happiness, doubtless to both 
of us, to have come into habits of unreserved inter- 
course. It was easy to talk with him,— there were 
no barriers,— only, he said so little, that I talked 
too much, and stopped only because, as he gave 
no indications, I feared to exceed. He showed no 
egotism or self-assertion, rather a humility, and, 
at one time, a fear that he had written himself 
out. One day, when I found him on the top of his 
hill, in the woods, he paced back the path to his 
house, and said, ‘ This path is the only remem- 
brance of me that will remain.’ Now it appears 
that I waited too long.” 

Notwithstanding an occasional entry like this 
the student who hoped that the publication of 
Emerson’s Journals would reveal the secrets 
of his personality was destined to disappoint- 
ment. Unlike other diarists, he never shows 
himself for a moment in undress. There is no 
pose, no indication of self-consciousness; the 
fact that he did not show himself more fully, 
that apparently he could not do so if he would, 
constitutes the baffling peculiarity of his na- 
ture. If the Journals are disappointing in 
their revelation of biography and personality, 
they may also to some be disappointing in 
their contribution to our knowledge of Emer- 
son’s philosophy. They give much data from 
which to trace his intellectual development, 
but there are frequent gaps to be supplied. 
It was in these manuscripts that the author 
first jotted down many of the sentences that 
he afterward used in lectures and essays, and 
it is a proof of the sureness of his taste that 
those which he chose for use are usually better 
than those which remain for publication now. 
In the ten volumes are of course hundreds of 
worthy thoughts, strikingly expressed; but 
one may sometimes read for pages without 
finding as many telling phrases as he will meet 
in one paragraph of the Essays. This state- 
ment of what the Journals do not give is but 
a warning to the reader who might expect 
too much, or expect the wrong things. They 
offer, if not so intimate a revelation of the 
man as we might wish, the best revelation we 
shall ever have. To the careful student of 
almost any topic connected with Emerson they 
are rich in material that can be found no- 
where else, and every lover of Emerson should 
be grateful for their publication. 


There is something pleasingly 
old-fashioned about Mr. Alden 
Sampson’s ‘‘Studies in Milton”’ 
The author has obviously long 
steeped his mind in his subject, and in much 
that is even remotely connected with it, after 


Wanderings 
with Milton. 


(Moffat). 
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a leisurely, brooding fashion quite exceptional 
to-day among American writers of ‘‘books 
about books’’ though still flourishing in En- 
gland (witness the latest works of Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke). Such concern for Milton, 
particularly, is valuable in America at the 
present time; since our general attitude of 
mind is surely, in these days, more remote 
from Milton’s, and more in need of what his 
ean give us, than it has been in the past or is 
again likely to be. Not altogether desirable, 
however, is Mr. Sampson’s complete freedom 
from a certain nervous consciousness which 
leads the average present-day writer, in grap- 
pling with a great classic, to mass the most 
striking of his own views in the foreground, 
earefully deprecating minor points and his 
debts to previous critics. For the ‘‘Studies’’ 
evince not enough distinction of style and 
personal viewpoint to carry their leisurely 
method with real success. This fact is un- 
fortunately thrust upon the reader near the 
very beginning of the first and most im- 
portant of the essays, ‘‘From Lycidas to 
Paradise Lost,’’ when he is confronted, in 
connection with Milton’s early sonnet to the 
nightingale, with ten pages of comment upon 
the poet’s not very characteristic admiration 
for this bird, which had become so conven- 
tional a figure in Renaissance poetic scenery. 
In this connection, too, our author makes the 
surprising error of treating Satan’s tuneful 
temptation of Eve in her dream (Paradise Lost, 
Bk. V., 1. 35ff) as ‘‘Adam’s love-song to his 
new-found bride’’; no such love-song occurs 
or is mentioned in the course of the poem. The 
reader should not infer from this instance, 
however, that the author has read his Para- 
dise Lost altogether skippingly, in search of 
passages to illustrate his points. The essay 
proceeds to take up in chronological order the 
remaining sonnets produced during Milton’s 
so-called middle period, endeavoring to relate 
each very fully with the poet’s personality, 
his life, and his greater works. Sometimes 
the relationships expatiated upon are too far- 
fetched. For instance, although one must feel 
continually in Paradise Lost the fervor of 
the Puritan rebellion, one does not like to be 
told explicitly that ‘‘it is Satan himself that 
most nearly presents a reflex of the great Pro- 
tector,’’ and to have several splendid pas- 
sages of the poem quoted merely on this text. 
The second essay in the book, ‘‘Milton’s Con- 
fession of Faith,’’ more insistently illustrates 
the author’s undue thirst for comparisons. 
The parallels he cites between Milton’s relig- 
lous ideas and those of George Fox are often 
either too strained, or else too obvious for 
anyone acquainted with the common and quite 
natural methods by which the better minds 





among the adherents of the reformed religion 
were endeavoring to rise above the ordinary 
level of Puritan dogmas. The third essay, 
on ‘‘Certain Aspects of the Poetie Genius,’’ 
is a readable presentation (though devoid of 
originality) of what the title suggests, the cen- 
tral theme being the nature of Milton’s own 
genius. ee 

Certainly there is room for a 
compact life of John Addington 
Symonds. The excellent biog- 
raphy compiled by his friend H. F. Brown is 
too expensive for the ordinary reader to own, 
and too full for his needs. Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks has undertaken to supply the lack of a 
convenient short study with this little volume 
entitled ‘‘John Addington Symonds’’ (Ken- 
nerley). For his facts he relies chiefly upon 
Brown’s book, though he has made some use of 
the biographies and letters of Jowett, Steven- 
son, and other friends of Symonds. Without 
adding anything of importance that is new, 
he furnishes a fairly satisfactory outline of 
Symonds’s career, putting the emphasis 
mainly upon his philosophy of life, his writ- 
ings, and his literary friendships. We could 
wish for a somewhat fuller account of his 
family life, and this might have been added 
without enlarging the book unduly. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Brooks’s criticism is vitiated and 
his whole view of Symonds’s life is biased by 
his own philosophy of violent individualism. 
This can best be illustrated by his comment 
on Cellini. ‘‘May it not also be said that, like 
all true artists, Cellini was an ideal man? 
Transgressing every moral law, he erred only 
in relation to the social background —and it 
is the task of society, not of the individual, to 
provide the proper background.’’ Society did 
not, in Mr. Brooks’s opinion, provide the 
proper background for Symonds. His real 
life was the tragedy of the artist who fails to 
express himself in art; and the chief reason 
for his alleged failure was that he had been 
put through a ‘‘grinding mill of respectable 
education’’; ‘‘he fell out of the hands of his 
father only to fall into the hands of Jowett. 
.. . All the powers that be restrained him, 
levelled him, coerced him.’’ If his individ- 
uality had been properly encouraged by his 
education, ‘‘he might have left such a perma- 
nent book as the Opium Confessions or Amiel’s 
Journal.’’ As it is, ‘‘the conclusions of 
Symonds reduce themselves, upon analysis, to 
sanity and common sense; and it appears 
certain that nothing is more perilous to long 
life in literature than sanity and common 
sense when they are not founded upon clair- 
voyanee.”’ The fallacy of this sort of criti- 
cism is so obvious as scarcely to need pointing 
out; yet no delusions are nowadays more 


A new study 
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popular than that the best possible education 
consists in following the slope of one’s inner 
inclinations, and that the craziest individual 
vagaries have more literary value than reason 
and common sense. In justice to Mr. Brooks 
it should be added that he does not stick con- 
sistently to his theory, and that he generally 
furnishes the facts by which the reader may 
correct his judgments. Thus he complains 
that Professor Conington was ‘‘a hard man, 
who tasked Symonds unmercifully,’’ and that 
in coming under his influence Symonds ‘‘ex- 
hibited his unhappy faculty for stumbling 
into the wrong hands.’’ Yet on the next page 
he says: ‘‘That Conington’s influenee, how- 
ever limited, was most helpful to him . . . is 
proved by his later statement that while Jow- 
ett taught him to write, Conington taught him 
to see that ‘literature is something by itself, 
not part of an iridescent nebula.’’’ Mr. 
Brooks is willing to admit, too, that Symonds’s 
habit of hard work (gained in that ‘‘ grinding 
mill of respectable education’’) often stood 
him in good stead; but he does not see that 
Symonds’s education, by strengthening his 
moral fibre, probably saved him from becom- 
ing the victim of ineffectual artistic velleities. 
Finally, it is to Mr. Brooks’s eredit that he 
fairly describes the comparative serenity of 
Symonds’s later view of life, and the fulness 
and happiness of his last years. Symonds’s 
final attitude is perhaps best expressed in his 
translation of the prayer of Cleanthes the 
Stoic, which deserves to be better known: 
“ Lead thou me, God, Law, Reason, Motion, Life! 

All names for thee alike are vain and hollow: 
Lead me, for I will follow without strife, 

Or if I strive, still must I blindly follow.” 
If the reader can allow for the author's bias, 
he will find the book a useful one. Unfortu- 
nately it is not supplied with an index. 


ae Eight months of nerve-racking 
Eccentricities of ° ° . ° 
ajournalistic | @Xperience in trying to gratify 
genius. the whims and soothe the irasei- 
bility of a blind and broken-down man of 
brilliant genius and extraordinary powers are 
chronicled in Mr. Alleyne Ireland’s ‘* Joseph 
Pulitzer: Reminiscences of a Secretary’’ 
(Kennerley). The incidents leading up to 
Mr. Ireland’s entrance upon his arduous 
duties, the long and severe testing to which 
he was pitilessly subjected by the exacting in- 
valid, and the almost incredible rigors (in- 
eluding treatment that was, in its form if not 
in its spirit, nothing short of abusive and 
insulting) that he was expected to bear and 
apparently did bear with smiling amiability, 
are related with a calm frankness and cir- 
cumstantiality that captivate the reader. When 
it is added that the author was only one of 





half a dozen private secretaries simulta- 
neously stretched on the rack by the imperious 
“J. P..”’ as they styled him among them- 
selves, it will be seen what a surplus of 
irritability this brilliantly gifted victim of 
nervous prostration and other harrowing ail- 
ments felt himself obliged to work off on 
those about him. That his mind was still in 
such a condition as to reveal, in spurts and 
flashes, its astonishing powers of memory and 
discernment and creative force, is one of the 
many marvels of his inealeulable personality. 
During a quarter-century of physical disa- 
bility and of restless roamings in quest of 
relief from his sufferings Mr. Pulitzer retained 
his vigorous control of the great newspaper 
he had created, and his tyrannical will lit- 
erally flogged his quailing body to death. The 
book closes with the sudden and not undra- 
matic termination of the great editor’s hercu- 
lean labors. Coming as the narrative does 
from one rigorously drilled by Mr. Pulitzer 
himself in that serupulous accuracy in mi- 
nutest details which he insisted on as the prime 
essential in all his secretaries and in the edi- 
torial staff of his journal—from one, too, 
who has evidently studied the clear and con- 
cise presentation of thought in literary form 
—the book rather startles its readers by dis- 
playing in its very first chapter a somewhat 
conspicuous instance of inaccurate and in- 
consistent statement. On page 29, after ex- 
plaining that the bridge of the distinguished 
invalid’s yacht was placed unusually far aft 
‘*to prevent any walking over Mr. Pulitzer’s 
head when he sat in his library, which was 
situated under the spot where the bridge 
would have been in most vessels,’’ the author 
calmly contradicts himself nine lines farther 
down by saying that ‘‘immediately under the 
bridge was Mr. Pulitzer’s library. . . .’’ And 
in a later chapter he, or possibly the printer, 
gives a certain famous king of Syracuse the 
name of ‘‘Heiro the Second.’’ The volume is 
supplied with portraits of Mr. Pulitzer at 
various ages and in sundry attitudes. 


There is rather less of self- 
Celtic tales conscious pose and more of true 
by Mr. Yeats. yoetic beauty in Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s ‘‘Stories of Red Hanrahan’’ (Mac- 
millan) than in most of his recent work. To 
be sure, Mr. Yeats does not here entirely 
escape self-consciousness; the philosophy 
veiled so lightly by old magie and folk-lore 
themes and by scenes from peasant life 
tagged in the author’s epilogue as an expres- 
sion ‘‘of one subject, the war of spiritual 
with natural order.’’ This dualism, common 
to all mystics, might, if the poet respects his 
audience,— and why write thus unless he does? 


A book of 
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—be left to his readers to define. Hints of 
it are plentifully given on every page. Red 
Hanrahan, whose name in the title shows his 
leading part in the book,— what is he but a 
personification of the author, and through 
him of the visionary race of learned Irish 
poets in general? His quest for eternal beauty 
leads him after the Sidhe to the loss of his 
true earthly love, leads him over the world 
a homeless wanderer feared and cursed by 
the commonplace and literal, leads him 
through dreams of the terrors of limbo and 
of the joys of a shadowy heaven to a lonely 
deathbed on the moors, poor of mortal com- 
fort but illuminated by glimpses from the 
eternal realm of white-armed queens whose 
eyes ‘‘are blue as ice.’’ It is all very exqui- 
sitely suggested, as in the line from the Vision 
spoken by an Irish Francesca in Hell, whose 
‘long hair trembled about her as if it lived 
with some terrible life of its own.’’ ‘‘It was 
but the blossom of the man and the woman 
we loved in one another, the dying beauty of 
the dust and not the everlasting beauty.’’ Or 
again in the word of Hanrahan on the place 
of that eternity. ‘‘It is very near us that 
country is; it may be on the bare hill behind 
it is, or it may be in the heart of the wood.’’ 
The mysticism is completely there, and the 
‘natural magic’’ that expresses it, wherefore 
—the question is a rather weary sigh over the 
ways of poets who insist on their message — 
wherefore the unnecessary tag? A prosaic 
label on a fabric of cloudy sunshine and 
shadow ! 


If one were to judge from the 
definition alone which Professor 
ellegorics. Mackenzie gives of a Morality 
in his ‘‘The English Morality from the Point 
of View of Allegory’’ (Ginn), one would be 
inclined to share the general prejudice against 
this type of play. His definition is as follows: 
“A Morality is a play, allegorical in structure, 
which has for its main object the teaching of 
some lesson for the guidance of life, and in 
which the principal characters are personified 
abstractions or highly universalized types.’’ 
From the point of view of allegory as well as 
from that of the ultimate function of these 
plays as conceived by their makers the moral 
element was all in all; but what gives the 
Morality its merit both as an independent art 
form and as a phase in the development of 
the drama is its function as a play. It was 
this element, too, which gave the play its chief 
contemporary interest. So it is that when one 
examines Professor Mackenzie’s list of gen- 
tne Moralities, as he groups them on the basis 
of his definition, one finds that twenty-four 
represent a ‘‘conflict between Virtues and 
Viees’’ and are therefore of the very stuff of 


Moralities 
and 





drama; that three demonstrate the evil results 
that follow from yielding to temptation or 
from making worldly wealth or advancement 
the object in life, and are thus the predeces- 
sors of tragedy in its finished form; that two 
exhibit the crisis that comes to all who at the 
end of misspent lives must face death, and of 
these two ‘‘Everyman’’ makes an instant ap- 
peal to modern audiences; and, finally, that 
three deal with religious and political contro- 
versy, a favorite subject for drama at all 
times. In the course of Professor Mackenzie’s 
treatment each Morality is considered in de- 
tail, its plot outlined at some length and its 
allegorical interpretation somewhat unneces- 
sarily expounded. A chapter is devoted also 
to miracle plays that have allegorical elements 
and another to nine plays that have Morality 
features. An excellent discussion of the 
Moralities considered in relation to their orig- 
inal audience closes the volume. 

It is not strange that books fol- 
lowing an established literary 
tradition in one country are out 
of their element when translated not merely 
into a foreign medium but into a foreign 
mode of thought. This is notably true of 
the essay bearing the misleading titie, ‘‘The 
Science of Happiness,’” by M. Jean Finot. 
While undoubtedly possessed of some charm 
in the original, with the inevitable loss of this 
quality in the translation the volume becomes 
little more than the rhapsodical reflections of 
one who has deliberately undertaken a theme 
and is conscientiously bound to write a book 
upon it. The work is so intently optimistic 
as to lose all perspective of the vital point 
at issue. Nor does it discuss matters in any 
more than the usual form of literary allusion 
and weak philosophic assumptions. This 
judgment may seem severe, and is justified 
only in terms of the appeal of such a volume 
to English readers. Considered in its native 
setting, it is an artificial essay without nota- 
ble message, yet wholly acceptable to ordinary 
standards of criticism. (Putnam.) 


The science 
of happiness. 


Mr. F. Loraine Petre has con- 
tinued his series of studies of 
Napoleon’s later campaigns by 


Napoleon's 
campaign 
of 1814. 

a brief volume on that of 1814. Its title, 
‘*Napoleon at Bay’’ (Lane), suggests the des- 
perate situation of the Emperor after the dis- 
astrous struggle with the allied armies in 
1813. Mr. Petre remarks that when the cam- 
paign of 1814 also ended in disaster Napoleon 
and his soldiers might have exclaimed with 
Francis I. after Pavia, ‘‘All is lost save 
honor!’’ It is a question if that was not gone 
too. The game had been dubious at best. 
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Three-quarters of a million Frenchmen had 
already been sacrificed within two years on 
the battlefields of Russia and Germany. Na- 
poleon proposed to sacrifice half a million 
more, thousands of them men of family. Had 
they responded to his call, it would have meant 
the decimation of a whole generation. Mr. 
Petre does not discuss the moral aspects of 
the situation, but deals with the detailed mili- 
tary operations. He errs, if at all, in fixing 
his attention so exclusively upon the move- 
ments of troops, leaving comprehensive views 
of the progress of the campaign for the con- 
cluding chapter. His work is to be commended 
for the solidity of the judgments it expresses. 
He is not inclined to ascribe, as do some of his 
predecessors, Napoleon's victories to an almost 
supernatural foresight. He points out, for 
example, that in the case of Champaubert, 
Montmirail, and Vauchamps much was due to 
a succession of happy chances. Not until the 
first day's fighting did Napoleon become aware 
how widely separated Bliicher’s corps were. 
The author’s treatment of the final movements 
of the campaign, when Napoleon threatened 
the communications of the allies, is also illu- 
minating. The volume is provided with sev- 
eral excellent maps and battle plans. 

Mr. James Ward’s new book, 
The mec Of color ~**Color Decoration in Architee- 

ture’’ (Dutton), belongs to a type 
too common, especially among a certain class 
of English writerson art. The recipe is simple, 
the making easy : two or three half-understood 
quotations from Ruskin; reproductions of a 
number of fine things already often published, 
and of an equal number of the author’s own 
designs unlikely to be republished; a few 
arbitrary and contestable dicta from the writ- 
er’s experience; a superficial historical review 
—all padded out by heavy type and wide 
spacing to a hundred and thirty pages or so, 
and by thick paper to the semblance of a vol- 
ume. Ruskin’s advice against striping mould- 
ings in contrasting colors is so unambiguous 
that it is difficult to see how any man in his 
senses could make himself believe that such 
alarming results as those of Plates VI. and XI. 
are legitimate exceptions to it; or to see how 
any man quoting it with approval could per- 
petrate such things at all. The drawings by 
W. Davidson of early color decorations in sev- 
eral English parish churches, in themselves the 
best feature of the book, may perhaps be new. 
They are certainly worthy of a separate pub- 
lication with adequate discussion; in a brief 
general book such as Mr. Ward’s they have 
undue emphasis. One or two of the author’s 
designs, such as the one given in Plate VIII., 
would be acceptable in such good company ; 





others, especially in such numbers, serve little 
purpose but personal advertisement, or rather, 
betrayal. In the absence of anything but 
rough empirical precepts in the first part of 
the book, the careless historical notes which 
follow can furnish little but precedents for 
blind imitation—they are given, it is said 
indeed, in hopes that they may prove of practi- 
eal value. It is difficult to see how, without 
artistic principles, the author can turn out 
books on art at such a rate. Perhaps, however, 
it is this very lack of principles which prevents 
him from compacting his work, and permits 
him to impose such an unnecessary burden on 
the public. 


In the ‘‘The Ministry of Art’’ 
(Houghton), Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram has collected a series of 
seven lectures and addresses given by him at 
intervals during the past few years. Being 
himself an architect of distinction, it is natural 
that the larger part of his generalizations 
should deal with architecture rather than the 
other arts. The prevailing note of these ut- 
terances is highly optimistic — an interesting 
attitude, considering how much we hear about 
the hopelessness of modern architecture. But 
Mr. Cram sees limitless and glittering possibili- 
ties opening before every artist of this day and 
generation,— ‘‘a new light on the hills, a new 
word on the wind, a new joy in the heart.’ 
Being invited to address the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in London, in 1912, he 
chose for his subject ‘‘ American University 
Architecture.’’ This historical survey, told 
in a most engaging manner, will seem to many 
the most valuable chapter in the book, since 
it interprets definite facts in the light of our 
civilization and atmosphere. It is striking to 
note this American voice of authority, speak- 
ing to his fellows overseas, and claiming kin- 
ship to the monks in the dim monasteries of 
the Dark Ages, thus: ‘‘Like them, we cherish 
and conserve all that was great in our greatest 
past . . . leaving to our successors the equal 
but not more honorable task of voicing in 
novel and adequate form the new civilization 
we are helping to create.’’ The publishers in 
their choice of paper, type, and delicate tints 
in the binding have contributed to the charm 
of this pleasing volume. 


An optimistic 
architect. 


Modern Biblical scholarship has 
essayed to trace the similarities 
of its traditions with those of 
Babylonia to the Hebrew exile of the sixth 
century, B.c. In fact, this opinion has taken 
deep root in some quarters. But Professor 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., author of the most com- 
plete work extant on Babylonian religion, ™ 


The origin of 
Hebrew traditions. 
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his recent book, ‘‘Hebrew and Babylonian 
Traditions’’ (Seribner), takes issue squarely 
with that thesis. He concedes the close rela- 
tion that exists between early Hebrew and 
Babylonian traditions, but lays down the 
thesis that these close bonds are not due to 
any late contact of the two peoples. The an- 
eestor of the Hebrews came from Babylonia 
and carried with him the traditions and beliefs 
of his forebears. Not only so, but many of 
these traditions were the common property of 
the early Semites both in Babylonia and far- 
ther west. The Babylonian records of the 
creation, of the sacred garden, of the deluge, 
are preserved in more than one form. Indeed, 
the inscriptions can be compared word for 
word with the Biblical stories. Their similar- 
ities are astonishing and establish at once an 
early relationship. But the most startling 
facts, and those upon which Professor Jastrow 
builds his book, are just those in which the 
traditions totally differ from each other. These 
differences are seen in the significant religious 
ideas of the two traditions. The Hebrew 
record has been purged of the primitive poly- 
theism that colors the Babylonian account. 
Its ethics and ideals are all of a far superior 
order, and bespeak for the Old Testament 
writers and prophets a loftier conception of 
the ruler of men and the world, and thus of 
the people whom they represented. Professor 
Jastrow has abundantly proved his thesis, and 
shown wherein the later Hebrew traditions 
are vastly superior to the other divergent de- 
velopment seen in Babylonian documents. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The edition of Macaulay’s “History of En- 
gland” (Maemillan) which Professor Charles Hard- 
ing Firth has edited is the first illustrated edition. 
Three of the six volumes have now been published. 
They give evidence that the body of illustrations 
to be drawn upon for Macaulay’s narrative is an 
especially rich one. Professor Firth has been able 
to secure unusually fine photographs of pictures 
from the Sutherland Collection, the National Por- 
trait Gallery, and from many private sources. A 
number are excellently reproduced in color. 


Four new volumes have just come to hand in 
the “ Everyman’s Library” (Dutton). They are 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell’s autobiography, “Pioneer 
Work for Women,” with an introduction by Mrs. 
M. G. Faweett; Colley Cibber’s “Apology for His 
Life,” prefaced by the appreciation of Hazlitt; 
James A. Froude’s “ The Life of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli”; and Frederic Seebohm’s “The Oxford 

formers.” Ali these books are worth reprinting 
or one reason and another, and the first, in par- 

, is a record of courage and intelligence 
deserving of wide circulation. 





NOTES. 


Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, the literary executrix 
of the late Sir Charles Dilke, is preparing a biog- 
raphy of him. 

Mrs. Florence Barelay’s new novel, “ The Wall 
of Partition,” will be published by Messrs. Putnam 
in the autumn. 

Mr. Basil King’s new novel, “ The Letter of the 
Contract,” will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Harper. 

“ Oxford Garlands” is the title of a new series 
of small anthologies which will be issued by the 
Oxford University Press. 

A new edition of “ Bullfinch’s Mythology,” in 
one volume, with thirty-two illustrations, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Crowell. 

Sir Douglas Mawson’s new book, “ The Mawson 
Antarctic Relief Expedition,” will be published in 
the autumn by Messrs. Lippincott. 

Mr. Howard Sutherland’s book on immortality, 
“The Promise of Life,” will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Rand, MeNally & Co. 

Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson has written a novel 
entitled “ Cloudesley Tempest,” which is announced 
for publication in England by Mr. John’ Murray. 

“Crab Apples” is the title of a volume of 
sketches of Hungarian society by Miss Olga Dar- 
day which are said to resemble Herr Schnitzler’s 
Anatol dialogues. 


M. Henry Bordeaux’s new novel, “ La Maison,” 
has been translated into English by Mrs. Louise 
Seymour Houghton and will be published by 
Messrs. Duffield. 

The “ Practical Book of Period Furniture,” by 
Mr. Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Mr. Abbot 
McClure, is to be an early issue in Messrs. Lippin- 
cott’s “ Practical Series.” 

The second volume of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
trilogy of novels of which the first was called 
“ Youth’s Encounter” in its American edition will 
be published in the autumn. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad’s new novel, “ Victory,” is 
now completed, but is not likely to be published 
before spring. The scene is laid in the Eastern 
seas of some of his early books. 

Mrs. Hubert Bland has made a selection of the 
essays her husband wrote for the “ Sunday Chron- 
icle” which it is to be hoped will be published in 
this country as it has been in England. 

Mr. W. L. Cribb is the author of “ Greylake and 
Mallerby,” a novel of Lincolnshire which Messrs. 
Holt will publish on August 22. At the same time 
this company will publish a novel entitled “ Love’s 
Legend,” by Mr. H. Fielding-Hall. 

“The Rise of the Working Class,’ by Mr. 
Algernon Sidney Crapsey; “Canadian Nights,” 
by Mr. Albert Hickman; and “ Living up to Leteh- 
wood,” by Mr. Julian Street, are among the books 
announced for immediate publication by the Cen- 
tury Co. 

Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon has written the 
story of a young society woman who develops the 
ambition to do something in the world, which 
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Messrs. Appleton will publish at once under the 
title of “ To-day’s Daughter.” 

The third and last volume of Mr. J. D. Beres- 
ford’s series of novels recording the history of 
Jacob Stahl will be published in England in Jan- 
uary. The second volume, “A Candidate for 
Truth,” was published two years ago by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s new novel, “ Bealby,” which 
is running serially in “ Collier’s Weekly,” opens 
in a vein of rollicking faree. Its manner is much 
nearer that of “ Kipps” or “ The History of Mr. 
Polly” than that of “The New Machiavelli” or 
“The Passionate Friends.” 

Herr Arthur Schnitzler’s “ Liebelei” will be 
issued this month under the title of “ Playing 
with Love,” by Messrs. MeClurg. “The Pro- 
logue to Anatol,” which is to be ineluded in the 
translation, was not printed with Mr. Granville 
Barker’s paraphrase of the Anatol dialogues. 





LIsT OF waw Boous. 


[The following list, containing 108 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dat since its last issue. } 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Life of Francis Galton. By Karl Pearson. 
ume L.; illustrated, 4to, 242 pages. G. P. 
nam's Sons. 

William Gray of Salem, Merchant: A Biographical 
Sketch by Edward Gray. Illustrated, large 8vo, 
124 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. net. 

Oscar Wilde and Myself. By Lord Alfred Douglas. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 306 pages. Duffield & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Waasner as 2 and Artist. 
Illustrated Ro *egmavare. 8vo, 386 pages. 
E. P. et ‘& $3.50 net. 

With Mr. Chamberiain in the United 
Canada, 1887-1888. 
Illustrated, large 
Chatto & Windus. 

sane | and Letters of Nathan Smith, M. D. By Emil 

. Smit with Introduction by William 
Welch LL.D. Illustrated, Svo, 185 pages. Yale 
U niversity Press. $2.25 net. 


HISTORY. 

The Menta paty in the South. 
Cole h.I 12mo, 392 pages. 
Press. 

Chronicles of Three Free Cities: Hamburg, Bremen, 
Liibeck. By Wilson King. Illustrated in color, 
etc., Svo, 464 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. net. 

Reconstruction in North Carolina. By J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton, Ph.D. Large 8vo, 683 pages. 
Columbia University Press. Paper, $4. net. 

A Short History of the Eg -—r People. By E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Litt.D. paneated. ny color, etc., 
12mo, 280 pages. E. P. Dutton & C $1. net. 

The History of England: From the ye of 
James the Second. By Lord Macaulay; edited 
by Charles Harding Firth, M.A. Illustrated in 
color, ete., large 8vo. Macmillan Co. $3.25 net. 

Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amertkanischen Historischen 
Gesellschaft von Ulinois. Compiled by Julius 
Goebel. S8vo, 359 pages. Chicago: German 
American Historical Society of Illinois. Paper. 

Memoirs as a Source of English History: The Stan- 
hope Essay, 1914. By L. Rice-Oxley. 12mo, 54 
pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Essays. BY. Alice Meynell. 12mo, 
Charles ribner’s Sons. 
tians. By E. A. Wallis 


The Literature of the 
Tllustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 


Vol- 
Put- 


By Ernest Newman. 


States and 
By Sir Willoughby Maycock. 
8vo, 278 pages. London: 


A Arthur Charles 
xford University 


266 pages. 


Litt.D. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 
The ‘Birds of the Latin Poets. By Ernest Whitney 
Martin. 8vo, 260 pages. Stanford University. 


Paper. 
te © 12mo, 194 
Albert and Charles Boni. 





1. By Horace Traubel. 
ages. New York: 


1. net. 





The Evolution of Technic in Elizabethan Tragedy, 
By Harriott Ely Fansler, Ph.D. 12mo, = pages, 
Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co. $1.25 net 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


The Mob: A Play in Four Acts. By John Gals- 
worthy. 12mo, 76 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 60 cts. net. 

Modern Anglo-Irish Verse: An Anthology Selected 
from the Work of Living Irish Poets. By Padric 
Gregory. 12mo, 375 pages. London: David Nutt. 

Lyrics of Gil Vincente, with the Portuguese Text. 
Translated by Aubrey F. G. Bell 12mo, 130 
pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Elfin Songs of Sunland. By Charles Keeler. Third 
edition, enlarged; decorated, large 8vo, 115 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net 

The Battle of the Seven Arts: A French Poem. By 
Henri D’Andeli; edited and translated by Louis 
John Paetow. 4to. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. Paper. 

At the Shrine, and Other Poems. 
bert Clarke. 12mo, 146 pages. Stewart & Kidd 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The Man You Love: A Play in Four Acts. By Rob- 
ert A. Kasper. 12mo, 149 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. $1. net. 

Through Realms of Song. By Isaac Bassett Choate. 
12mo, 196 pages. Boston: Chapple Publishing 
Co., Ltd. $1. net. 


FICTION. 


The Story of Duciehurst: A Tale of the Mississippi. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 12mo, 439 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.35 net. 

Ten Minute Stories. By Algernon Blackwood. 
12mo, 271 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Oh! James! By H. M. Edginton. Illustrated, 12mo, 
321 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 net. 

Telling the Truth. By William Hewlett. 
pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Lights Are Bright. By Louise Kennedy Mabie. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 289 pages. Harper & 


Brothers. $1.25 net. 
. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


The Vanished Messen 
Illustrated, 12mo, 332 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 
By B. M. Bower. 


$1.30 net. 

Fiying U Ranch. 
color, ete., 12mo, 260 pages. G. 

Co. $1.25 net. 

The Wasp. By Theodore Goodrich Roberts. [Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 352 pages. G. W. Dillingham Co. 
$1.25 net. 

That Affair at Portstead Manor. By Gladys Edson 
Locke. 8vo, 266 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Goddess of the Dawn. By Margaret Davies Sulli- 
van. Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 341 pages. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25 net. 

The Great Amulet. By Maud Diver. Revised and 
rewritten edition; 12mo, 504 pages. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
The Pirate of Panama: A Tale of the Fight for 
Buried Treasure. By William MacLeod Raine. 
pages. G. W. Dillingham 


Illustrated, 12mo, 31 

Co 1.25 net 

The Greenstone Door. By William Tee 
399 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 n 

Matthew Ferguson: A Romance. 
Blake. 
lingham Co. 


By George Her- 


12mo, 292 


Illustrated in 
W. Dillingham 


12mo, 


“by Margaret 
Illustrated, 12mo, 538 pages. G. W. Dil- 
$1.25 net 

An Unfinished Song. By 


Mrs. Ghosal (Srimati 
12mo, 219 pages. Mac- 


ay! Maud Diver. Revised 
2mo, 450 pages. G. P. 


Svarna Kumari Devi). 
millan Co. $1.50 net. 

Captain Desmond, V. C. 
and rewritten edition; 
Putnam's Sons. $1.35 net. 

An Armenian Princess: A Tale of Anatolian Peas- 
ant Life. By Edgar James Banks. 12mo, 252 
pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.25 net. 

Erna Vitek. By Alfred Kreymbore. 
yages. New York: Albert & Charles 

1. net. 


12mo, 131 
Boni. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Hunting in the Arctic and Alaska. By E. Marene® 
Scull. Mlustrated, 8vo, 304 pages. John C. Win- 
ston Co. 

Travel and Politics in Armenia. By Noel Buxton 
and Harold Buxton; with Introduction by Vis- 

ppestrated, 12mo, 274 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1. et. 


leeland: Horse Back Tours in Saga Land. BY 
Ss. C. Russell. Illustrated, $0, 314 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. $2. net. 


count Bryce. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— HA act ele SOCIOLOGY, AND 
ECONOMICS. 

An Economic History of Beneta, By James Mavor, 
Ph.D. In 2 volumes, 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$10. net. 

Our Many-sided Navy. By Robert Wilden Neeser. 
Illustrated —_ 220 pages. Yale University 
Press. $2.50 n 

Juvenile Courts ro Probation. By Bernard Flex- 
ner and Roger N. Baldwin. Illustrated, 8vo, 308 
pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 

Studies in Taxation under John and Henry Il. By 
Sydney K. Mitchell, Ph.D. S8vo, 407 pages. Yale 
University Press. $2. net 

Report of the International ‘Commission to Inquire 
into the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan Wars. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 410 pages. Washington: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Problems of Child Welfare. By George B. = 
Ph.D. 8vo, 522 pagés. Macmillan Co. $2. ne 

Reducing the Cost of Living. By Scott be a 
12mo, 343 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

International Relations of the United States. Large 
8vo, 357 pages. Baltimore: American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Paper. 

Children in Bondage. By Edwin Markham, 
jamin B. Lindsey, and George Creel; 
duction by Owen R. Lovejoy. 
411 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


Ben- 

with Intro- 

Illustrated, 8vo, 

Hearst's International Library Co. 

Shall I Drink? By Joseph H. Crooker. 12mo, 257 
pages. Pilgrim Press. $1. net 

Religion and Drink. By E. A. Wasson, Ph.D. 12mo, 
301 pages. New York: Burr Printing House. 

The Question of Alcohol. By Edward Huntington 
Williams, M.D. i16mo, 128 pages. New York: 
The Goodhue Co. 

Our Mexican Conflicts. By Thomas B. Gregory. 


Illustrated, 12mo, 158 pages. Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Library Co. 50 cts. net. 


ART AND MUSIC, 


New Guides to Old Masters. By John C. Van Dyke. 
New volumes: Madrid — Critical Notes on the 
Prado; Vienna, Budapest — Critical Notes on 
the Imperial Gallery and Budapest Museum. 
Each with frontispiece, 16mo. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Per volume, $1. net. 

The Charm of the Antique. 
beth Shackleton. 
300 pages. 

2.50 net. 

Orchestration. 

pages. 


By Robert and Eliza- 
Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 
Hearst’s International Library Co. 


By Cecil Forsyth. Large 8vo, 517 
“Musician's Library.” Macmillan Co. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


Manual of Fruit Insects. By Mark Vernon Slinger- 
land and Cyrus Richard Crosby. Illustrated, 
12mo, 503 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Bird Paradise: An Intimate Account of a Lifelong 
Friendship with Bird Parishioners. 

Bartlett Wicks. Illustrated, S8vo, 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 

The Training of a Forester. By Gifford Pinchot. 

inustrated, 12mo, 149 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
0. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
Light of Historical Research. By A. T. Robert- 
son, LL.D. Large 8vo, 1360 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. $5. net. 

Paul and the Revolt against Him. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. 8vo, 258 pages. Griffith & 
Rowland Press. $1. net. 

The Last Incarnation. Translated from the French 
of A. Constant. 12mo, 171 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. $1. net. 

Layman Revato: A seg | of a Restless Mind 
in Buddhist India at the Time of Greek Influ- 
ence. By Edward P. Buffet. 4to, 106 pages. 
New Yor Douglas C. McMurtrie. $2. net. 

Through the Bible poy A Day: é Pevotional Com- 
mentary. By F eyer, ; arranged by 
James McConaughty. Minstrotea, 12mo, 218 
hie: Philadelphia: American Sunday-School 

n on. 50 cts. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis. By 

nem Wallas. 8&vo, 383 pages. Macmillan Co. 

. ne 

Feeble-mindedness: Its Causes and Consequences. 

. By Henry Herbert Goddard, Ph.D. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 599 pages. Macmillan Co. $4. net. 


The R i 





Psychopathology of Everyday Life. By Sigmund 
Freud, LL.D.; ows from the German, with 
Introduction, by A. A. Brill, M.D. 8vo, 342 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $3. 50" net 

Greek Philosophy. By John Burnet. 
to Plato. Large 8vo, 360 pages. 
$2.50 net. 

The History and Theory of Vitalism. 
Driesch; translated from the German by C. K. 
Ogden. Revised and rewritten edition; 12mo, 

- 239 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.40 net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Statesman’s Year-book, 1914. 
J. Scott Keltie, LL.D. 
millan Co. $3. net. 

Writings on American History, 1912. Compiled by 
Grace Gardner Griffin. Large 8vo, 199 pages. 
Yale University Press. $2. net. 

The American Library Annual, 1913-1914. Large 
Svo, 484 pages. New York: R. R. Bowker Co. 


EDUCATION, 


The Mental Health of the School Child. By J. E. 
Wallace Wallin, Ph.D. 8vo, 463 pages. Yale 
University Press. $2. net. 

The Thinking Hand; or, Practical menendion in the 
Elementary School. By J. G. Leg aa ae nee 
large 8vo, 217 pages. Macmillan’ ~ 

Educating the Child at Home: lh Prelning 
and the Work Habit. By Ella Frances Lynch. 
12mo, 214 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Childhood and Youth Series. Edited by M. V. Cee. 
First volumes: Learning and Doing, a7 ord 
James Swift; The High-school Age, Irv 
King; Natural Education, by Wini Re ekville 
Stoner; The Child and His Spelling, by W. A. 
Cook and M. V. O’Shea. Each ‘illustrated, 12mo. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. Per volume, $1. net. 

State and County Educational Reorganization: The 
Revised Constitution and School Code of the 
State of Osceola. By Ellwood os > el 8vo, 
257 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.2 

The Future of Education. By F. halt Cc. Eger- 
ton. 12mo, 303 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
Year Ended June 30, 1913. Volume II. 8vo. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Two Years before the Mast. By Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr.; edited by Allan F. Westcott. 16mo, 
529 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co. 40 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


News, Ads, and Sales: The Use of English for Com- 
mercial Purposes. By John Baker Opdycke. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 193 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Kitchen Garden and the Cook: An Alphabetical 
Guide to the Cultivation of Vegetables with 
Recipes for Cooking Them. Collected and ar- 
ranged by Cecilia Maria Pearse. 8vo, 283 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1.50 net. 

The Art of Being Alive: Success through Thought. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 12mo, 200 pages. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1. net. 

The Philosophy of Radio-activity; or, Selective In- 
volution. By Eugene Coleman Savia dge. 8vo, 
159 pages. William R. Jenkins be $1.50 net. 

The Source, Chemistry, and Use of Food Products. 
By E. H. 8S. Bailey, Ph.D. Illustrated, — 517 
pages. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $1.60 net 

Low Cost —— Compiled by Edith Gwendolyn 
Harbison. 1 a 208 pages. eorge W. Jacobs & 
Co. 75 cts. net 

The Apsley Cookery Book, Containing 503 Recipes 
for the Uric-Acid-Free Diet. By Mrs. John J. 
Webster and Mrs. H. Llewellyn. New edition; 
12mo, 268 pages. London: J. A. Churchill. 

Literature for Children. By Orton Lowe. 12mo, 298 
pages. Macmillan Co. 90 cts. net. 

Home University Library. New volumes: Chquoce 
and His Times, by Grace E. Hadow; The Wars 
between Englan and America, by Theodore 
Clarke Smith; William Morris, His Work and 
Influence, by A. Clutton-Brock; The Growth of 
Europe, by Grenville A. J. Cole; Sex, by Patrick 
Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. Each 16mo. 
Henry Holt & Co. Per volume, 50 cts. net. 

General Nursing. By Eva C. E. Liickes. Ninth edi- 
tion, revised; 12mo, 347 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

« of Parksid 

16mo, 61 pages. 

How to Play Baseball: 
John J. McGraw. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Part L, Thales 
Macmillan Co. 


By Hans 


Edited by 
12mo, 1500 pages. Mac- 





By William Ganson Rose. 
Duffield & Co. 


A Manual for Boys. By 
Illustrated, 12mo, 151 pages. 
60 cts. net. 
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COATS OF ARMS 


Arms of any Arms-bearing family, beautifully done on 
hand-made paper in water-color. Size 10 x 15—$5.00. 


NATHAN VAN PATTEN 
1105 UNION STREET 
SCHENECTADY NEW YORK 


OUNG woman will collect first editions and rare books 

and form libraries for people of means who desire 

to own rare collections and have neither the time, 

knowledge nor opportunity to do this themselves. Please 

do not reply unless you have the means and really desire to 
accomplish this. 


Address Boston Transcript, E. V., BOSTON, MASS. 














GENEALOGIES 


(Large and Small) 
Compiled, Edited, Printed. Correspondence invited. 
NATHAN VAN PATTEN 
1105 UNION STREET 


SCHENECTADY NEW YORK 











NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine edited by Professor 
Pereiz and others for the Eayprian Resgarcn Account 
(Society) began with the January number. Discoveries relate 
to the prehistoric age as well as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2.0 
ayear. Circulars freely sent. 


Address Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston 





Genealogic- Heraldic 


GENEALOGIES edited and published in best form; 
heraldry in all its branches, correct in every detail and 
finest execution; general AUTHORS’ ASSISTANTS; 
copying, editing, publishing; expert service at reasonable 
tems. THE DE LANEY COMPANY, 82 Rich- 
mond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MOUNT YOUR HOLIDAY 
CLIPPINGS 


ON COLORED CARDBOARD 


Pieces to speak, music, programs, history, customs, 
and entertainments clipped from old magazines may 
be pasted on lightweight, tough mounting paper, a 
special color for each day, folded into booklet form 
and circulated. Bulletins may be made on larger 
sheets of the same color. 


Adds Greatly to the Attractiveness of Your Library 
Sold in sets of 24 sheets, ten colors, for 60 cents, 
Separate sheets, 2 sheets for 5 cents. Write for samples. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 


Gocccsdaa% 
Tg wr. Worth ita weight in gold 
2000 pp. Order now. Gentes egeebal 


SIU NSM eaNad CALLAGHAN & CO. Law Publishers, Chicage 


FRANKLIN BOOK SHOP 


Old and Rare Americana, Natural His- 
tory, Sport, Medicine, Typography, etc. 
Send for new Catalogues, Americana and Natural 
History. What is your Specialty ? 


S. N. RHOADS, Wepre Philadelphia, Pa. 

















AUTHORS [e.,!530:5 
I have edited, 

criticised and 
sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 











‘NEW BOOKS at Bargain Prices 


A New Catalogue (No. 33) 


Of desirable books in the fields of European and American History 
and Politics, Biography, Art, the Drama, Music, Religion, Philos- 
| ophy, Travel, Poetry, Belles-Lettres, Folk-Lore, Nature, Sport, ete. 


SENT ON REQUEST 
C. Gerhardt & Co., 120 East 59th St., New York 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


‘OvR facilities for completely and 
promptly filling orders from 
public libraries are unexcelled. Our 

cation in the publishing center of 
the country enables us to secure im- 
'mediately any book not in our very 
large stock. 


| Our service is the best, for all parts of the country. Give us trial. 


'THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
| Union Square North NEW YORK CITY 33-37 East 17th St. 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Sathons, A/0Y Tb, ok Mducd Press 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 
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JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
BEULAH MARIE DIX 


are two new authors in the 


POET LORE PLAYS 


Over 80 titles. Send for complete list. 
RICHARD G. BADGER, Pustisuer, BOSTON 











JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING 


By COURTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B. 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 209. $1.50 net. 


This volume will appeal to all who are interested in 
improving the form of legislation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Lemcxe AND Burecuyer, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 














Heine’s Atta Troll 


Translated by HERMAN SCHEFFAUER ; 
with introduction by Dr. Oscar Levy, 
and illustrations by Witty PocAny. 
An admirable translation of the famous 


poetic satire that applies to political con- 
ditions of all times and countries. $1.25 net. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 








The August COLONNADE 


Is Devoted to Studies in Several Arts: 

The principal essays are: The Sense of Selfhood 
with Sudermann, by Professor Charles Gray Shaw 
of New York University ; The Style of Walter Pater, 
by Dr. Louise M. Kueffner of Vassar ; and critiques 

Edward Elgar’s The Banner of St. George, by 
W. Lyndon Wright ; of J. Gordon Guthrie’s Law 
Window, by Henry J. Davison; and of The 
Mazarin Tapestry, by George Leland Hunter. 

Verse and fiction are contributed by : Victor Starbuck, 


Edward Friedman, Charles Wilbert Snow, Morris Gilbert, 
John W. Draper, and Professor Irene Sargent. 


Price: 15¢ a copy; $1.50a year. Address: 


ARTHUR H. NASON, Business Manager 





Box 84, University Heights, New York City 


F.M. HOLLY 40 otpReseNTATIVE 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 





MSS thoroughly revised, 75 cents 1000 words. Typewriting 
© with carbon copy. 30 cents. Mss. also placed. Expert 
service. LABBERTON CO., 1308-a Hoe Avenue, New York City. 








MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticism. Circulars on request. 


Summer Address, Arden, Delaware 


MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST 14TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 























THE WRITER’S BULLETIN 


A JOURNAL OF INFORMATION FOR LITERARY WORKERS 
Gives Each Month a List of Manuscript Markets. 
Helps you Write, Re-write and Sell. 
10c a copy, $1.00 a year, trial 3 months 25c. 
32 Union Square, East - - New York City 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typed 


Send for Leaflet D 














References: 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PHOTO-PLAYWRIGHTS 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed on the 
market, plots criticised. Short stories, novels, etc., 
suitable for photo-plays dramatized. Correspondence 
invited. 








REX LITERARY BUREAU, 
57 Stockton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 























BORDWELL’S LAW OF WAR BETWEEN BELLIGERENTS 
Read up on the laws of war. Intensely interesting 
Giving history of war practice between nations’ 
Commencement of war. Opening hostilities. 


Effect of war. Franco-German war. Russo-Jap- 
anese war. War in South Africa. etc.. ete. 
lvolume—bound in Buckram—$3.50. CALLAGHAN & COMPANY. CHICAGO, 








From NEBULA to NEBULA 


or THE DYNAMICS OF THE HEAVENS 


A new cosmology, based on an expansion of the principle 
of universal gravitation. Send for circular. 


évo0., 209 pages; cloth, $1.50; postage, 14c extra. 
Bldg, GEORGE H. LEPPER Pittsburgh, 














Short-Story Writing 


Course of f lessons i She bietess. 
A form, pt. A ead writing, of 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 571 Springfield, Mass. 
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A REAL SERVICETO AUTHORS 


Yi O those authors who are carry- 
ing the product of their pen in 
manuscript form, having been un- 
able to interest publishers in bring- 
ing it out, and would like to have 
it published privately, for personal 
distribution, sale, or otherwise, 
the Press of THE HENRY O. 
SHEPARD COMPANY 


offers exceptional facilities. 


As publishersof THE DiALand 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 

two periodicals whose ty pograph- 
tical excellence is recognize 

throughout the country, this estab- 
lishment ts in position to guaran- 
tee the high quality of its output. 


W E are equipped to produce 


books for authors in more 
correct and attractive form, at 
considerably less expense, than if 
the work were entrusted to the 
ordinary publisher making a 
spectalty of authors’ editions. 


AiVER Y detail pertaining to 
the production of a book will 
be undertaken — revision of the 
manuscript, type composition by 
machine or hand, proofreading, 
selection of the paper, preparation 
of design for and execution of 
the binding, presswork, sending 
review copies to the press, filling 
orders from the trade—in fact 
our service ts complete and efficient. 


ORRESPONDENCE is 

invited from authors constder- 
ing the need of such assistance as 
we offer. Definite estimates and 
any further information will be 
supplied upon request. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, Americana, post free 


including 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG, 





ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
BOOKS. 2+ no matter cn what subject. Write us. bet 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK 8HOP, 14-16 Bright St., Brrurenan, Ene, 





BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. First 
editions, Natural History, Genealogy, etc. WILLIAM BROWN, 
5 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. Established 1877 





Over1 eo YE ey 
BOOKS Woe dienes. Bate wants, Catalogue free ‘Beans 
bought. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, England, 





SECONDHAND BOOKS. Genera! Literature. tst Editions 
Enquiries esteemed. Frequent catalogues post free. 


CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 


Great Annual Clearance Catalogue 


Thousands of items to select from. 
Mail us your address at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 














The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 
Py Ninh ny # 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 








Furnishes the best editions 
All the standard “required read- 
ing” in attractive uniform bind- 
ing at exceptionally low cost. 


Only 35 cents a vol. in cloth. 
Carriage extra. Mailing weight 16 os. 


All teachers recommend the own- 
ing of these excellent editions. 
Complete list of the 700 volumes 
sent on request by any bookseller. 
Special terms for class use. 
We suggest correspondence as to 
the books in Everyman’s Library 
suitable for your special courses. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers, 681 Sth Ave. New York. 




















— 
—- 


| $885 | 82 |i 











gi AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


fem OF THOMAS B. MOSHER 


A 


AMPHORA: A COLLECTION OF 


PROSE AND VERSE CHOSEN BY THE 
EDITOR OF THE BIBELOT. 


The origin of this book which might be 
regarded as a breviary for booklovers is 
found in the fact that for over twenty years 
Mr. Mosher has issued catalogues, and 
wherever space permitted has printed in 
these poems and prose selections «f what- 
ever seemed to him of unusual truth and 
beauty. 


Many of these selections have nothing to 
do with books merely as aids to improve- 
ment, but there is scarcely a quotation 
that does not appeal to the imagination or 
that is not suffused with Beauty as an 
everliving rose upon the rood of Time! 
925 copies, Frap octavo, Van Gelder 
hand-made paper, old-style ribbed 
boards, slide case, $1.75 net. 50 copies, 
Japan vellum, $4.00 net. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND MAINE 


gt Re AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


OF THOMAS B. MOSHER 


BILLY AND HANS: My squiRREL 


FRIENDS. A True History by W. J. Stillman. 


This little story was first printed in the 
Century Magazine so long ago as 1897. 
Later on it was revised, enlarged, and 
finally included in a short series issued in 
London, 1907, from which latter edition, 
with the kind permission of Mrs. Stillman, 
we now offer this ‘‘ true history ’’ of the 
interesting little creatures for whose pro- 
tection in general the book was originally 
published. 


Reprinted from the revised London edition 
of 1907 by kind permission of Mrs. W. J. 
Stillman. 


950 copies, Feap 8vo. 75 cents net. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND MAINE 




















“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
Store in the entire country. We 
Solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 














“Should be carefully read by every citizen. ...°’ 
— PHILA. RECORD 


THE CAUSE OF 
BUSINESS 
DEPRESSIONS 


As Disclosed by an Analysis of the 
Basic Principles of Economics 


By HUGO BILGRAM in Collaboration with 
LOUIS EDWARD LEVY 


With 9 diagrams. 531 pages. ” Octavo. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.14. 


San Francisco Chronicle: 
**The book covers practically the whole ground 
of political economy.’’ 
Chicago Banker : 
‘*The authors have gone deeply into the sub- 
ject. . . . The business man and the banker 
will welcome this thought-producing volume.’’ 
Banker and Tradesman, Boston: 
‘*A substantial contribution to economic lit- 
erature.’’ 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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(From a Review in the ““Minneapolis Journal ’’) 


Lincoln as He Was 


The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Francis F. Browne. 
Browne & Howell Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


Tz material for this work, which was originally published thirty years ago, 
was collected from more than five hundred of the friends and contemporaries 
of Lincoln. So much has been written on the subject during the last generation 
that any new issue in the field owes an apology for its existence. The manner in 
which the present volume was prepared constitutes a more than sufficient apology. 
Here an attempt has been made to present Lincoln, the man, rather than Lincoln, 
the tradition; and the result might be characterized as an anecdotal life. 


“Tt cannot be doubted that the traditional Lincoln, as usually presented to 
school children, and which has become fixed in the mind of the average adult, is 
a rather highly sentimentalized concept. All the tremendous and tragic cireum- 
stances surrounding the man were admirably suited to act as a distorting medium. 
A long and exhausting war is conducive to popular hysteria, as a result of which 
even the most level-headed men are likely to overstate; and the tragic death would 
tend to stifle the colder, more detached criticism. Added to these circumstances 
Se powerful appeal to humanitarian idealism involved in the emancipation 
of slaves. 


“In the greater number of writings on Lincoln, one cannot but note an almost 
total lack of the sober critical faculty. All witnesses seem to have vied with 
each other in exaltation. Nearly all testimony has a suspicious note of emotional 
abandon in it. It will probably never be possible entirely to separate the tradi- 
tional from the factual; but that critical-minded historian of the future who shall 
write the fairest possible appraisal of Lincoln’s character shall be obliged to make 
use of Mr. Browne’s volume; and therein lies its chief value—as a source. Nor 
need any American patriot fear the result of that colder criticism which is 
inevitable. The present volume, in which Lincoln is much less of a sad demi-god 
than in the conventional representations, shows how much greater a man may be 
in fact than in sentimental tradition. 


“Here is shown plainly, what has never been a secret and yet is persistently 
ignored, that Lincoln held out as long as possible against those who urged the 
abolition of slavery, issuing his proclamation only as a last desperate means of 

, subduing the South. It was the master-stroke of a wise opportunist rather than 
the exalted deed of a humanitarian. And yet millions of children have been led 
to believe that the war was primarily a war against the institution of slavery, 
and that Lineoln’s chief concern was with the freeing of slaves. Truly, he was 
opposed to slavery, but he constantly placed the preservation of the Union above 
abolition, believing that the latter should be accomplished by a slow process of 
purchase and colonization. That he thus proved his far-sightedness is apparent 
now when the negro question has become an issue of grave importance. There 
is much in the evidence here presented to indicate that, had he lived through the 
Reconstruction period, the negro would have been dealt with in a much more prac- 
tical way than that of the high-handed ultra-humanitarians who insisted upon 
regarding the negro as an Anglo-Saxon with a black skin. 


“ Furthermore, we here see Lincoln as a possible human being, capable of losing 

tience, capable of petulance and anger, capable of making mistakes. And 
inasmuch as he is made to appear more the man and less the demi-god, by so much 
he looms the bigger and is the more intelligible to men.” 


THE EVERYDAY LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
BY FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE 





Illustrated, 640 pages, with full analytical index. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.68 
(Fourth Printing Just Going to Press) 


Browne & Howell Co., Publishers, Chicago 
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